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RATZENHOFER’S SOCIOLOGY 


ALBION W. SMALL 
The University of Chicago 
The untimely death of Gustav Ratzenhofer has had the effect 
of giving his name a certain precedence among the sociologists 
to which it would not have been entitled by the date of his writ- 
ings. There was also a distinct note of independence, a courage 
of unpopular convictions, a willingness to accept the role of a 
voice crying in the wilderness, in Ratzenhofer’s personality, 
which is gradually winning him a hearing. 

This Journal will presently publish a review of Ratzen- 
hofer’s posthumous work. Meanwhile some of the most striking 
traits of this important sociologist, both as a man and as a con- 
tributor to our science, are in and between the lines of the intro- 
duction to the book, so that a translation of it will certainly be 


welcomed by our readers. It is in full as follows: 


By the side of that science which deals with individuals, 
stands on equal footing the science of the reciprocal relationships 
of human beings. Such is their connection that neither indi- 
vidual nor social life, each treated by itself, can be understood. 
That biology and psychology, as sciences of the sensible and intel- 

*Sociologie: Positive Lehre von den menschlichen Wechselbeziehungen. 
Von Gustav Ratzenhofer. Aus seinem Nachlasse herausgegeben von seinem 
Sohne. Mit dem Bildnis des Verfassers. Pp. xv+231. Leipzig: F. A. Brock- 
haus, 1907. 
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lectual occurrences in the life of individual men, have had the 
start of sociology, as science of the reciprocal relationships of 
human beings, and that the latter is only now coming to have a 
secure foundation, although from the beginning social relation- 
ships have been inseparable from individual life, is explained by 
the fact that it is human nature to take itself as the center of the 
All, and that it is difficult to reach scientific comprehension of 
social interrelations. Today it has become a certainty that 
psychology and sociology can thrive only in the most intimate 
correlation, corresponding with the causal correlation between 
individual and social life. Both sciences derive their thought- 
element, however, from philosophy, which should be the synthesis 
of all human insight. 

Because the reciprocal relationships of human beings are an 
utterly distinct scientific territory, although they are in correla- 
tion with all other scientific territories, they constitute a distinct 
philosophical problem, namely the sociological, which remains 
unsolved, even if we presume that the cosmological, the psycho- 
logical, the mathematical, and the logical problems are closed. 
The social relationships of men, or properly of all organisms, 
are in a word subject to a regularity which is immediately con- 
tained in no other order of regularity, but pertains to this order 
of relationships as an added factor. It is the task of epistem- 
ology (Erkenntnistheorie) to make out the causality of all 
problems, and to determine the relationships of the different 
orders of regularity in the realms of the cosmic, the physical, the 
organic, and the social. 

Philosophical insight into the origin of the reciprocal rela- 
tionships of human beings, into the essence of the social forces, 
and into the regularity of their operation, constitutes, as a por- 
tion of positive philosophy, “sociological epistemology” (socto- 
logische Erkenntnis). This remains within the boundaries of 
philosophy. 

When, however, research crosses the boundaries of philo- 
sophical epistemology, by investigating the biological and psycho- 
logical elements of social life in the light of their practical facts, 
the realm of sociology begins. The latter, as science of the 
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reciprocal relationships of human beings, determines the funda- 


mental characteristics of social development, in order to derive 
from this basis theorems of the ways in which social phenomena 
may be controlled in the interest of civilization. 

Upon its philosophical basis, therefore, sociology will classify 
the phenomena of the reciprocal relationships of human beings, 
it will search out the factors of social development, and within 
this process it will try to determine the workings of natural law 
in general and of sociological law in particular. Sociology is not 
called to investigate the numberless incidents of social life, but 
its province is to work over the results of minute investigation 
of particular types of occurrences, for the purpose of arriving at 
a unified survey and comprehension of the coherent regularity 
of all social phenomena. 

Sociology must regard the aggregate of human knowledge 
as the source of its insight, from which to derive those facts and 
theorems which correspond with the above purpose. Sociology 
can consequently not make its way into the microcosm of phe- 
nomena. It must devote itself to the total of the same, on pain 
of never performing its task. 

Because it is the genius of modern science everywhere to 
press after the particulars, and because, thanks to Hegel’s pre- 
mature fantasies, it has been regarded as beneath the dignity of 
science to search for the great correlations, the few attempts 
that have been made to compose sociology in its full circumfer- 
ence have not obtained high repute. On that account some 
investigators who were in search of a sociology betook them- 
selves to special provinces of social development, and thus became 
uninvited competitors in every possible branch of knowledge, 
particularly in national economy, criminal psychology, race 
psychology, demography, etc. Because there has been as yet no 
official psychology, while the demand for a science of social 
relationships was not to be disregarded, many, especially Ger- 
man scholars, presently developed, on the other hand, out of 
their special fields, sociological researches. Thus history was 
sociologically pursued (e. g., Lindner, Lamprecht) ; also econom- 
ics (Wagner, Schmoller, Sombart) ; geography (Ratzel); psy- 
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chology (Wundt) ; and other sciences. Of course the result of 
these researches was not raised to the full value of a sociology. 
In a word, sociology was not able to differentiate itself from 
its auxiliary sciences. 

It is evident that history, the branch of knowledge which 
assumes the task of making out social phenomena, their genesis, 
and their consequences, is a principal source of sociological 
theorems. Indeed in the case of history we have to do with 
that division of knowledge which up to the present time has 
regarded itself as called and competent to comprehend instruc- 
tively the reciprocal relations of human beings as philosophy of 
history. This vocation has, to be sure, proved to be in vain, 
because the history lacks the essence of science.” Yet history fur- 
nishes the bulk of the material for making out the social process. 
The finest fruit of competent historiography is the support which 
sociology finds in it for the erection of its system. At bottom 
the true goal of historiography is sociology. Whatever falls out 
side of this purpose belongs in the realm of art and of ideals. In 
spite of the high significance of historical knowledge for soci- 
ology, the natural sciences are its foundation, especially those 
which aim at knowledge of human beings. In this connection 
biology is the proper source of scientific intelligence, and with it 
anthropology and ethnology, as next in importance; then history 
of civilization and statistics as auxiliary sciences at once asso- 
ciate themselves. Geology, paleontology, and geography must 
always be looked to as advisers. Over this wide realm of the 
scientific founding of sociological thinking, philosophy (socio- 
logische Erkenntnis) must as it were keep watch, in order that 
the vast unity of all natural evolution may never be lost from 
sight. Sociology therefore has no limited field of research, like 
the social sciences, whose theoretical structure gains in cer- 
tainty in the degree in which the investigator sticks to his 


? Here follows a long note referring to the author’s Wesen und Zweck der 
Politik, Vol. Ill, p. 445; Die Kritik des Intellects, p. 137, and to Bernheim’s 
Lehrbuch der historischen Methode, 3d and 4th eds., pp. 626 ff., 685, etc. Of 
the latter author Ratzenhofer remarks that loyalty to his old colors made it 
impossible for him to come fully over into the promised land of sociology which 


he had approached so near. 
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specialty. It rather demands categorically the most comprehen- 
sive thinking and knowledge. Everything in the sociological 
field which is capable of specialization into a technology belongs 
no longer in sociology in the narrower sense, but to the applica- 
tion of its theorems, and this principally affects the theory of 
politics. 

Sociology is not, like most branches of knowledge, a dis- 
tinct portion of our insight, but in correspondence with its object 
it extends over our whole knowledge. In the social relationships 
all the efforts of our intellect flow together, to permit man and 


his groupings to gain a share in the achievements and purposes 


of all thinking. The social relationships are not a species of 
phenomenon in the realm of nature, like the plants or electricity, 
or in the life-process, like law or religion, but they are human 
life in itself. Whatever produces, qualifies, impels, and destroys 
us human beings—all this makes up the social relationships, and 
in social life the deeds of human beings have their last echoes. 
Hence the science cannot be a specialism (Fachstudium) but 
merely a synthesis of all knowing, like philosophy. 

If therefore, on the one hand, from most branches of knowl- 
edge something extends over influentially into sociology, on the 
other hand sociology furnishes the most fundamental impulses 
for the sciences of law, of the state, and of economics, by means 
of which these may at last become true sciences, and have 
thoroughly purposeful effects. 

The need of a comprehensive insight into the reciprocal 
relationships of human beings becomes more imperative as social 
complexity increases. Although it remains a duty of special- 
izing science, indefatigably to work for intelligence about the 
depths of being and becoming, it is not less the duty of synthe- 
sizing science to make these results profitable. It is constantly 
becoming more evident that science cannot possibly accomplish its 
utmost, if it merely strives for the minute, and dissolves itself 
in subdivisions. We are coming to see rather that this tendency 
can be only an auxiliary phenomenon in intellectual development, 
because all creative work has its conclusion not in unraveling 
but in combining. 
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The division of labor is, and always will be, merely a techni- 
cal trick. All completeness in art and science has its roots in 
unification. 

No one thinks more pessimistically about the final value of 
all research than the specialist who is always seeing new gaps 
in his object. He is consequently not qualified to appraise the 
synthetic purposes of sociology. The sociologist, supported by 
philosophy, must know when the possibility of a fruit-bearing 
synthesis is present. This turning-point of an adequate mass of 
scientific preliminary knowledge appears to have arrived since 
the complete opening-up of the surface of the earth, and the 
beginning of world-commerce. Through these facts the highest 
and last object of sociology, so to speak, the social universe, has 
presented itself to view. To investigate its laws is the order of 
the day. 

Attainment of the proposed end seems to me to be assured 
through positive monism as Weltanschauung, and through 
monistic positivism as heuristic method. Monism presents all 
being to us as the work of a unitary principle of all phenomena, 
and incidentally society as subject to the inclusive regularity of 
nature. In this method resides the guarantee, however, that 
sociology will never lose itself in unproved assertions; that in 
directions in which special research has reached only negative 
results, sociology will abstain from dogmatic conclusion, so that, 
without surrendering the universal purpose of a sociology, the 
necessary increments and interpretations will have to be reserved 
for the future. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF POLITICAL PARTIES’ 


LESTER F. WARD 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


I 


No one will deny that the action of political parties consti- 
tutes a social struggle. It is not, however, generally supposed 
that it admits of scientific treatment, and the prevailing idea is 
that it is simply politics. But surely anything so universal must 
grow out of some fundamenial principle, and it must be possible 
to search out and ascertain the true nature of that principle. 

Philosophers have, indeed, discussed political action and 
political parties, but they do not at all agree upon an explana- 
tion of them. Some, like M. Tarde, regard all political and 
even national struggles as so much clear loss to human progress, 
and conceive that the only road to progress lies through absolute 
peace. This is the position of most of the peace advocates. This 
view arises out of a complete failure to understand the law of 
development, or evolution in nature at large. 

Others maintain that in political strife the gain is simply the 
algebraic sum of the results obtained, the triumph of one party 
over the other being looked upon as undoing all that the other 
had done, and so on with each stage of the endless rhythm which 
characterizes party struggle. This view is scarcely less false 
than the one last considered, and also ignores the fundamental 
law of social development. 

Still another school, with John Stuart Mill at the head, holds 
that the truth lies somewhere between the two extreme views 
which form the chief planks in political platforms. This is an 
approach toward a correct interpretation of political antagonism, 
but it comes far short of the whole truth. 

A modification of this last view consists in admitting that 
there is some truth in the demands of both parties, and that the 

*From the Annales de I’Institut International de Sociologie, Tome XI, pp. 
393-417. Paris, 1907. 
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result preserves the modicum of truth and rejects the mass of 
error in both. ‘There is a sense in which this statement is cor- 
rect, but it is, to say the least, a wholly inadequate and more or 
less erroneous way of stating the case. 

Finally, a few have dimly seen that the result of political 
strife is a sort of synthesis of the two antinomies represented by 
the two parties. The chief objection to this is that it is obscure, 
and does not clearly indicate what is meant by synthesis. 

Without enumerating other views, it may be as well to state 
at the outset what the fundamental principle is that underlies 
political action, and without a clear comprehension of which it is 
impossible to understand it in any scientific sense. It is the same 
principle that underlies all forms of development and evolution 
in general. Political antagonism is a form of social synergy. 
The parties that think they are opposing each other are simply 
working together for the accomplishment of an end of which 
they are unconscious. They are acting in exactly the same way 
that hostile races act in the process of social assimilation; in the 
same way that organic beings act in the process of organic 
development; in the same way that cosmical forces act in the 
formation of solar and planetory systems. It is all struggle, and 
the result is the same in all—evolution. 

We talk of progress, but the fact is that there can be no 
progress without resistance. It is customary to picture a party 
of progress and a party of reaction, or a party of progress and a 
party of order. The former represents innovation and the latter 
misoneism. But what is this innovation or pure progress that we 
try to picture to ourselves? It is a mere figment of the imagina- 
tion. Unopposed progress is simply motion of translation and 
accomplishes nothing. It is centrifugal, and either ineffectual 


or positively destructive. Any unobstructed force has this 


character; to be effectual and constructive it must meet 
with resistance and encounter opposition. The conserva- 
tive party, party of reaction or of order, represents this 
wholesome opposition, and the vigorous interaction of the two 
forces, which looks so much like antagonism, strife, and strug- 
gle, transforms force into energy and energy into power, and 
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builds political and social structures. And after they are con- 
structed the same influences transform them, and it is this that 
constitutes social progress. Political institutions—the laws of 
every country—are the product of this political synergy, the 
crystallized action of legislative bodies created by political 
parties. As Machiavelli said: ‘Le buone leggi nascono da quelli 
tumulti, che molti inconsileramente damnano.’”” 


The passage in full is as follows: “Li buoni esempi nascons dalla buona 
educazione, la buona educazione dalle buone leggi, e le buone leggi da quelli 
tumulti che molti inconsideramente damnano.” 


Il 
If now we look at political parties from a less abstract point 
of view, we may first of all inquire on what kind of questions 
parties divide. The most prominent fact in this connection is 


that the questions dividing political parties are always questions 
of principle, never questions of interest. But here we are met 
by the important truth that all questions of principle are redu- 


cible to questions of interest. This truth is what may be called the 
moral or sociological aspect of the physical truth formulated by 
Descartes, that all questions of quality are reducible to questions 
of quantity. For what is a principle? In politics, and in every 
other department of social science, a principle is the statement of 
some form of action which is believed to be advantageous to the 
public, i. e., to mankind in general. But whatever is advantageous 
consists in interest, for there is no difference between advantage 
and interest. A principle is therefore a sort of generalized 
interest. It must relate to the general interest, to the interest of 
all and not to the interest of a few. 

What the framers of political platforms seek, therefore, is to 
find some form of national action which is regarded as generally 
beneficial and in the interest of all citizens. There is no diff- 
culty in doing this. The difficulty is in finding some form of 
action which is considered to be thus advantageous by some while 
it is believed by others to be disadvantageous. There are always 
many such, but most of them are still unfit for political uses 


? Discorsi di Niccold Machiavelli sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio, Lib. IJ, 
cap. iv, Opere, Vol. III, p. 243. Firenze, 1820. 
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because the belief in their advantageousness or else in their dis- 
advantageousness is too general. A proposition which nearly 
everyone either accepts or rejects cannot be made a rallying cry 
for a political party. There is therefore the further requisite 
that the action recommended be of such a kind that something 
like an equal number shall be found defending and opposing it. 
We see therefore how very delicate a matter it becomes to select 
an issue that is adapted to political purposes. 

There is even a still further condition, viz., that the question 
be important. One would suppose that if an almost equal num- 
ber favored and opposed a measure it must be rather a matter 
of indifference whether it be adopted or not. But the case 
requires that those who favor it shall do so passionately and 
vehemently, while those who oppose it shall do so with the most 
intense hostility. Usually there are two measures, the opposite 
of each other, one of which is defended by one party and the 
other by the other, so that instead of a positive and a negative 
party, we have two positive parties contending for opposite and 
contradictory measures. 

When we thus take account of the difficulties in the way of 
devising issues adapted to the use of political parties, the wonder 
grows that there should exist, in all countries and at all times, 
permanent political parties, always kept so evenly balanced as to 
render the result of nearly every election uncertain, and the 
reversal of party control a constant feature of political history. 
Such, however, is the case, and the still more curious part of it is 
that the process is automatic. It is not the work of a few persons 
purposesly convening and shrewdly deciding what shall be the 
party issues at any time and place. -Persons do, of course, con- 
vene, and the “convention” has become in most countries a regu- 
lar feature of party management, but such persons are “dele- 
gates’’ sent from different sections to represent the public senti- 
ment on these questions. The feeling may be characterized as 
instinctive. In enlightened countries the whole intelligent popu- 
lation is thinking about certain things, and the things that are 
most thought about are the ones on which there are differences of 
opinion. They may be classed as subsidiary questions. There are 
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certain great vital questions which have been long settled. They 
have passed out of the range of discussion and could not be 
used as party questions. ‘These differ in different ages and 
countries. Questions which are settled one way in one country 
are settled the other way in another. For example, the great 
religious issue of Catholicism and Protestantism in Europe did 
not come into the political field until in certain countries a suffi- 
cient number of Protestants had developed to render the parties 
nearly equal. Prior to that the church had a short way with dis- 
senters. They were heretics and were exterminated. But the 
world has nearly passed through the stage of religious parties. 
In most countries the preponderance of one or the other faith is 
so great that it is felt that there is no use in making religion a 
party issue. In religion there is very little changing of belief. 
Both the majority and the minority are practically fixed quanti- 
ties and the fate of an election would depend entirely on the 
actual number of adherents of each faith. If made a party issue 
the country would certainly be controled by the numerically 
larger faith, and it is instinctively felt that this is not desirable. 

This shows better than any other example that there is an- 
other quality which must inhere in a political issue. This quality 
is a susceptibilty to change. The question must not be so vital 
that there can be no alteration in anyone’s attitude toward it. In 
other words, it must not be a question of faith or belief, but 
rather a question of opinion. On most questions of opinion 
change is possible. Opinions rest on evidence, and political cam- 
paigns have for their chief purpose the production of evidence in 
favor of the one side or the other. It is true that in the heat of 
party strife all manner of sophistry and fallacious reasoning, 
besides much actual falsehood, is resorted to, but the enlightened 
public is supposed to sift this and be guided by the sound argu- 
ment and real evidence. The ignorant voter will be deceived. 
He will follow the demagogues and vote against his own inter- 
ests, so that the ballot is of very doubtful value in his hands. 
But intelligent people will discriminate, and are liable to change 
their minds with the new evidence, even on the main issue. This 
results in the production of a large uncertain contingent, popu- 
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larly called “floaters.”” They cannot be depended upon, and are 
usually so numerous as to “hold the balance of power,” as it is 
said. Fourier discovered that in any body of men there would 
always exist two nearly equal parties opposing each other, and a 
third party, as he called it, ready to throw itself on the one side 
or the other, and large enough to decide the issue. 

There are certain purely political questions that are not 
adapted to political parties. Such are questions relating to forms 
of government. In very few countries can these be made politi- 
cal issues. Most countries have decided them for themselves, 
although in different ways, and any party that should attempt to 
bring them into the political arena would either meet with no 
material opposition or else with certain defeat. In England, for 
example, which really possesses a democratic government, a 
republican party, should one be organized, would stand no chance 
of success, while in the United States, which is in many respects 
less democratic than England, the president having more power 
than the king, a monarchical party would have practically no 
supporters at all. These questions are settled, and any person 
advocating a form of government different from the existing one 
is simply a political heretic. He would not be punished in our 
day, but he would be an object of public scorn or ridicule. 


III 


The questions best of all adapted to form political issues are 
those classed as moral questions. They constitute more nearly 
than any others questions of principle as distinguished from 
questions of interest. The more completely disinterested they 
can be made to appear the better do they suit the case. Thus 
the slavery or antislavery question in the United States was 
peculiarly well adapted to form a political issue. The antislavery 
agitators could not be accused of having any personal interest in 
the result. They stood as the defenders of an oppressed race, 
and as actuated by lofty humanitarian motives. Anyone who 
understands human nature must see that all this was attended 
with a large amount of hypocrisy, as the motives of politicians 
are not higher than those of other men, but they perceive that 
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such disinterested principles are calculated to attract followers 
and win political victories. The men professing them often 
entertained race prejudices quite as strong as those of the defend- 
ers of slavery. I have heard Mr. Frederick Douglas describe his 
experiences with them. On one occasion, when invited to go to a 
New England town and speak for his race, the influential men of 
the place who had invited him refused to receive him in their 
houses, and he was obliged to wander about the streets alone for 
several hours. At last a leading Democrat, a man who was 
opposed to the abolition of slavery and defended that institution, 
but who possessed generous impulses, took him in and enter- 
tained him, and even listened to his address. 

Now that this question is settled in the United States, the two 
great parties split on a variety of other questions. It is somewhat 
difficult to define the exact difference between Republican and 
Democrat. The words mean nearly the same thing and are no 
guide to understanding the real distinction. In fact, at the very 
outset the name Republican was applied to the Democratic party, 
later qualified as Republican-Democratic party, and finally, for 
the sake of brevity, the first of these appellations was dropped, 
to be taken up much later as the name of the opposite party. The 
Democratic party originally stood for what is called State Sov- 


ereignty, i. e., the practical independence of the several states of 
the Union as against the encroachments of the federal govern- 


ment, except in such matters as are stipulated in the Constitution. 
Its great exponent was Thomas Jefferson. The party opposed to 
it was called the Federal party. Its leading representative was 
Alexander Hamilton, who believed in a strong central govern- 
ment. Later on the Federal party took the name of Whig, bor- 
rowed from English usage, and when the slavery question arose 
this became the antislavery or free-soil party, and changed its 
name to Republican a short time before the Civil War. 

But besides these main issues there has always been another 
essential difference between these two parties. In general it may 
be said that the Whig or Republican party has constituted the 
party of innovation, while the Democratic party has been the 
party of conservation. The fact that most Republicans favored 
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either the restriction or the abolition of slavery showed their 
willingness to bring about changes in existing institutions. As 
this was a moral question that party attracted to itself those 
whose moral sentiments were quickened by the real or supposed 
evils of slavery. This class was also naturally the one that read 
most and was best informed on all abstract questions. In fact, 
while there were many enlightened Democrats who defended 
slavery on general principles as a matter of deliberate conviction, 
the rank and file of the Democratic party consisted of the less 
informed elements of the population, who read little and had no 
lively disinterested sympathies. In a word, the Republican party 
was the progressive party and the Democratic party the con- 
servative party. 

These characteristics are less marked now, and in a certain 
sense they may be said to have been somewhat reversed. This is 
because the leading question today has become that of the rela- 
tions between capital and labor. After the Civil War enormous 
industrial operations were undertaken and colossal fortunes were 
acquired. Capital was accumulated to an unprecedented degree 
in the hands of great corporations, and for the first time there 
appeared in America a true proletariat. The Republican party 
had carried through the war and held the reins of govern- 
ment for many years. The capitalist class generally ranged itself 
with that party, and the Democratic party to a certain extent 
espoused the cause of the working and debtor class. But here 
that party itself divided, and the only two occasions on which 
it has been successful were those in which it was led by a friend 
of the capitalist class and was supported by a large number of 
Republicans who had become disaffected with their party. It 
was the Republican or capitalist policy that was continued, and 
the real Democratic principles were not at all in evidence. 


Political sympathy, in so far as it exists now, is for the work- 


ing classes as against the capitalists, and while this is largely 
shared by the mass of both parties, the Democratic party is the 
one that most openly professes it. A large wing of that party is 
now advocating extensive changes in the laws and institutions of 
the country, but the other wing, combined with the bulk of the 
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Republican party, has thus far been able to prevent these inno- 
vations. This is probably well, because the Democratic party 
still represents the less intelligent class, and the capitalistic wing 
embraces the better informed portion of that party. The meas- 
ures advocated by the other wing have been ill-considered and of 
doubtful propriety, and it is far better that they remain in abey- 
ance until wiser measures can be framed looking to the same 
class of reforms. So much for the political parties in America. 


IV 
Of the political parties of European states I cannot of course 
speak from any personal knowledge, and must depend mainly 


upon history and general information. Indeed, except for those 
of England, I shall not attempt to speak, but there are features 
of English partisanship that possess a special interest for the 
sociologist. In England as in the United States the names of the 
leading political parties have changed while their character has 
remained practically the same. The old Whig and Tory parties 
have become the Liberal and Conservative parties. Exactly what 
the names Whig and Tory originally stood for has probably never 
been better expressed than by Bolingbroke in 1735, when he said: 

The power and majesty of the people, an original contract, the authority 
and independency of Parliament, liberty, resistance, exclusion, abdication, 
deposition; these were ideas associated at that time [he is writing of the end 
of the seventeenth century], to the idea of a Whig, and supposed by every 
Whig to be incommunicable and inconsistent with the idea of a Tory. 

Divine, hereditary, indefeasible right, lineal succession, passive obedience, 
non-resistance, slavery, nay, and sometimes popery too, were associated in 
many minds to the idea of a Tory; and deemed incommunicable and incon- 
sistent, in the same manner, with the idea of a Whig.’ 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, who cites this passage from Boling- 
broke, adds: “In essence Toryism stands for the power of the 
state versus freedom of the individual; and in essence Liberal- 
ism stands for the freedom of the individual versus the power of 
the state.” 

* Bolingbroke: A Dissertation on Parties. The work of the Late Right 
Honourable Henry St. John, Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, etc. Eight volumes 
Vol. III, p. 38. London, 1809. 

* Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, p. 606 (% 266). New York, 1877. 
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If we compare this last with American parties we shall find 
that, quite the opposite of the popular assumption, the English 
Whig or Liberal party is not represented by the American Fed- 
eral, Whig, or Republican party, but more nearly by the Demo- 
cratic party. The Federal party of the United States, as all 
know, demanded a strong federal or central government, with 
restriction of the powers of the states. The modern Republican 
party certainly has this for one of its fundamental principles. 
On the other hand, the Democratic party not only insists on the 
sovereignty of the states, but it opposes nearly all attempts of the 
government to enlarge its functions or undertake operations of 
its own in any direction. It is pre-eminently the party of laissez 
faire. It also demands the maximum individual liberty for the 
citizen, and thus represents the greatest freedom of contract. 

The most curious part of the comparison is that, notwithstand- 
ing the resemblances between the Liberal and Democratic parties 
just pointed out, it still remains true that the Whigs of both 
England and America, and the English Liberals and American 
Republicans, constitute the party of progress, while the Con- 
servative and the Democratic parties agree in constituting the 
party of inaction, at least, if not of reaction. 

This is explained by the entirely different political conditions 
of the two countries, even today, and still more so in the past 
The fact is that in a monarchical government the state really 
does represent status, i.e., it represents the statical condition, 
and no initiative in the direction of reform or improvement is 
taken by the state. This makes the party that defends the state 
the party of inertia or of order, if anyone prefers, while the party 
that resists the state stands for progress in the sense of prevent- 
ing governmental restraint of free individual initiative. This is 
exactly reversed in a republican form of government, like that of 
the United States. Here it is the state that is constantly striving 
to do something, to change the existing status, to introduce 
reforms and improvements. It is this spontaneous initiative of 
the state which calls for a conservative party to hold it in check. 
That party in the United States is the Democratic party, while 
the Republican party constantly seeks reform. 
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This distinction is coming to exist in England also. A gov- 
ernment may call itself a monarchy when in fact it really is a 
democracy. Whenever it becomes thoroughly representative, 
whenever its lawmakers are chosen by the votes of the people, 
and are in danger of being defeated unless they advocate in 
Parliament the measures that the people demand, the government 
takes on the character of a democracy, and the réforms desired 
by the people will be brought before Parliament to be either 
adopted or rejected. This inaugurates a complete revolution, 
and the government no longer represents pure status, but takes 
the initiative in all progressive activities. When this occurs the 
party of resistance to state action is transformed from a party of 
liberation to a party of reaction. 


V 


The inability to see that different political conditions in dif- 
ferent countries or at different periods in the history of the same 
country alter the complexion of political parties and produce such 
apparent anomalies as have been pointed out, has led writers on 


the subject to some very unphilosophical conclusions. I will 
revert to only one case, and that is the position taken by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. He undertook to show that the modern Lib- 
erals of England are in reality Tories, and are defending the 
principles that specially characterize the Tory party. Bemoan- 
ing what he calls the “reversion to the compulsory social system,” 
and immediately following his definition of the parties, he adds: 

But whereas, during the previous peaceful period, individual liberty was 
extending by abolishing religious disabilities, establishing free-trade, removing 
impediments from the press, etc.; since the reversion began, the party which 
effected these changes has vied with the opposite party in multiplying state- 
administrations which diminish individual liberty. 

This is what he afterward called ““The New Toryism,” which 
is the title of an article contributed by him to the Contemporary 
Review for February, 1884, republished in 1892, as the first of 
the series entitled: ‘The Man versus the State,” following his 
Social Statics, abridged and revised. He opens this article with 
the remark that “most of those who now pass as Liberals, are 


®* Spencer, loc. cit. 
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Tories of a new type. This is a paradox which I propose to 
justify.” Farther on in the same article, speaking of “Toryism 
as rightly conceived,” he says: 

Standing as it does for coercion by the State versus the freedom of the 
individual, Toryism remains Toryism, whether it extends this coercion for 
selfish or unselfish reasons. As certainly as the despot is still a despot, 
whether his motives for arbitrary rule are good or bad; so certainly is the 
Tory still a Tory, whether he has egoistic or altruistic motives for using 
state-power to restrict the liberty of the citizen, beyond the degree required 
for maintaining the liberties of other citizens. The altruistic Tory as well 
as the egoistic Tory belongs to the genus Tory; though he forms a new 
species of the genus. And both stand in distinct contrast with the Liberal as 
defined in the days when Liberals were rightly so called, and when the 
definition was—“one who advocates greater freedom from restraint, especially 
in political institutions.” 

Thus, then, is justified the paradox I set out with. As we have seen, 
Toryism and Liberalism originally emerged, the one from militancy and the 
other from industrialism. The one stood for the régime of status and the 
other for the régime of contract—the one for that system of compulsory 
co-operation which accompanies the legal inequality of classes, and the other 
for that voluntary co-operation which accompanies their legal equality; and 
beyond all question the early acts of the two parties were respectively for 
the maintenance of agencies which effect this compulsory co-operation, and for 
the weakening or curbing of them. Manifestly the implication is that, in so 
far as it has been extending the system of compulsion, what is now called 
Liberalism is a new form of Toryism.° 


What the form of restriction of individual liberty is of which 
he complains as being brought about by the combined sanction of 
both the Conservative and Liberal parties of England, may be 
gathered from the three other articles of this series, entitled 
respectively: “The Coming Slavery,” “The Sins of Legisla- 
tors,” and “The Great Political Superstition.”” In none of these 
is it charged that the government had seized and imprisoned 
citizens for political reasons, or had oppressed them in the manner 
which was so common in the earlier history of the country. We 
hear nothing of dungeons, of lettres de cachet, or of political 
executions. There had always been religious liberty, free trade, 
and a free press. What then was the supreme offense? It con- 


*The Man versus the State, pp. 299, 300; Contemporary Review, Vol. XLV, 
pp. 166, 167. February, 1884. 
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sisted almost exclusively in a series of steps taken by the state 
in the direction of assuming new duties, enlarging its functions, 
and undertaking industrial operations which had previously 
been left wholly to private enterprise. In the second article he 
sums up the greater part of these as follows: 

Then, again, comes state-ownership of railways. Already this exists to 
a large extent on the Continent. Already we have had here a 
few years ago loud advocacy of it. And now the cry, which was raised 
by sundry politicians and publicists, is taken up afresh by the Democratic 
Federation, which proposes “state ownership of railways, with or without 
compensation.” Evidently pressure from above, joined by pressure from 
below, is likely to effect this change dictated by the policy everywhere spread- 
ing; and with it must come many attendant changes. For railway-proprietors, 
at first owners and workers of railways only, have become masters of numer- 
ous businesses directly or indirectly connected with railways; and these will 
have to be purchased by the government when the railways are purchased 
Already exclusive letter carrier, exclusive transmitter of telegrams, and on 
the way to become exclusive carrier of parcels, the state will not only be the 
exclusive carrier of passengers, goods, and minerals, but will add to its pres- 
ent various trades many other trades. Even now, besides erecting its naval 
and military establishments and building harbors, docks, breakwaters, etc., 
it does the work of ship-builder, cannon-founder, small-arms maker, manu- 
facturer of ammunition, army-clothier and boot-maker; and when the rail- 
ways have been appropriated “with or without compensation,” as the Demo- 
cratic Federationists say, it will have become locomotive-engine-builder, car- 
riage-maker, tarpaulin and grease manufacturer, passenger-vessel owner, 
coal-miner, stone-quarrier, omnibus-proprietor, etc. Meanwhile its local lieu- 
tenants, the municipal governments, already in many places suppliers of 
water, gas-makers, owners and workers of tramways, proprietors of baths, 
will doubtless have undertaken various other businesses. And when the 
state, directly or by proxy, has thus come into possession of, or has estab- 
lished numerous concerns for, wholesale producticn and for wholesale dis- 
tribution, there will be good precedents for extending its function to retail 
distribution: following such a example, say, as is offered by the French gov- 
ernment, which has long been a retail tobacconist.’ 


Such, according to Mr. Spencer, is the New Toryism, and 


he imagined that it closely resembled the Old Toryism. His mis- 
take was precisely that which has already been pointed out. In 
the last two centuries the English government has become a vir- 
tual democracy; the people have taken the initiative, and have 


* Ibid., pp. 326, 327; Contemporary Review, Vol. XLV, p. 478. April, 1884. 
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demanded action by the government along various industrial 
lines. The legislators, to whatever party they belonged, have 
been compelled to respond under pain of being left at home. If 
they did not respond they were left at home and others chosen 
who were willing to respond. The only sense in which such 
action can be called oppression is that the state has entered into 
competition with the individual in these industries and may have 
rendered their operation by private initiative unprofitable. But 
no one will contend now that the state has not conducted the 
postal business better than it was conducted by individuals. The 
same is now generally conceded for public telegraphy in Eng- 
land. It is more or less true of other industries, and would prob- 
ably prove true of public railways after a fair trial. 

In such matters there is no doubt that the Liberal party in 
England, like the Republican party in America, has chiefly stood 
for state action, while the Conservative party of England and 
the Democratic party of America have offered the chief resist- 
ance to such action. In this respect, as has already been pointed 
out, the attitude of the parties of the present day seems to be the 
reverse of that of the old Whig and Tory parties of England, 
when the Tories were found defending state action and the 
Whigs resisting it. But there is all the difference in the world in 
the character of the action of the state at the two epochs. 
Whereas the state was then actually restraining the freedom of 
the individual, seizing him and thrusting him into prison, or 
cutting off his head, today it is leaving him perfectly free to act, 
to carry on any business he chooses, and its only action is to 
enter, under certain circumstances, into the industrial work of 
society and conduct certain kinds of business which it can do 
more advantageously for the people than can private individuals. 
To call this Toryism, or to see in it any restriction of individual 
liberty, is completely to misunderstand it and to confound utterly 
dissimilar things. 


VI 


This brings me to the part of the subject most vital to the 
sociologist. In a certain sense the state represents, and has 
always represented, the active power of society. But under truly 
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monarchical governments state activity is directed to securing the 
advantage of a ruling class. For all other purposes its attitude is 
essentially passive. Such action as it takes in other directions is 
mainly in the form of resistance to individual activity within 
the state. Individual liberty in states thus constituted is regarded 
as hostile to the state, and therefore such states have always 
assumed the role of limiting or suppressing individual liberty. 
The essential quality of Toryism was, then, support of the state 
in its efforts to suppress individual liberty. The opposite party, 
originally called the Whig party, stood for individual freedom 
against this action of the state, and this party, in England and 
France, had for its powerful ally the whole body of political 
economists. Thus reinforced it ultimately triumphed and 
brought about the constitutional government which now exists in 
England. The revolution went on until the government at last 
became a virtual democracy. I have already described the 
further effect of this change in converting the government into 
an active agent of social amelioration. The present Liberal party 
is the natural successor of the old Whig party, but instead of 
resisting the action of government, which no longer strives 
to restrict individual liberty, it now finds itself mainly on the side 
of the government in seeking to bring about these reforms. The 
opposing party, now no longer called the Tory party, takes the 
name of the Conservative pa-ty, and finds itself resisting instead 
of supporting state action. 

The question has arisen which of these parties is to be 
regarded as on the side of individual liberty. The political econ- 
omists of the old school, who formerly aided the Whig party, 
are now for the most part allied with the Conservative party in 
opposition to what they regard as the excessive initiative of the 
state. This was practically Mr. Spencer’s position. But there 
is a new school of economists who perceive the significance of 
these fundamental changes, and who see no danger in the action 
of the state in response to the demands of enlightened constitu- 
encies for political reforms. 

The state still represents the collective action of society, and 


in a much more complete sense than it did under a truly mo- 
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narchical government. No doubt the old Whigs and political 
economists were right in regarding such collective action as was 
then taken by the state as hostile to individual liberty. The only 
question is whether the present collective action is to be so 
regarded. An analysis of the situation shows that this is not 
the case, and that the action of democratic, or virtually demo- 
cratic states is simply the carrying-out of the expressed wishes 
of the people. 

Under the strict economic régime that was originally 
demanded and ultimately achieved, which forbids the state to 
interfere in any way with the so-called individual freedom of the 
citizen—the laissez-faire policy—it was found that individuals 
could and did inaugurate a system which restricted the personal 
liberty of man more completely and more oppressively than the 
state had ever done, and the great modern political question has 
become how to prevent this new form of oppression. Nearly all 
clear-sighted statesmen, economists, and thinkers see that the 
only way is through collective action. This collective action, 
which Mr. Spencer characterized as “the coming slavery,” is 
therefore neither more nor less than a policy of individual 
liberty. The real “slavery” has already come, and the problem 
now is that of emancipation. The progressive party in all coun- 
tries is now, as it always has been, on the side of individual 
liberty, the only difference being that whereas formerly it was 
the state that restricted it, now it is powerful individuals and 
great corporations. The true Liberal cares not who the oppressor 
may be; it is oppression that he resists, from whatever source. 
And thus we have the somewhat remarkable paradox, a true 
paradox, and not a false one, such as that with which Mr. 
Spencer set out, viz., that collectivism, instead of being opposed 
to individualism, is the only means of securing it. 


A REVIEW OF MUNICIPAL EVENTS, 1906-7 


CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


The militant character of the modern municipal movement 
has long been conspicuous; but never more so than during the last 
eighteen months. The fight against graft has grown in extent 
and intensity. The battle against inefficiency, ignorance, and 
indifference has been waged on every side. The regular army 
of city clubs, municipal leagues, citizens’ associations, and civic 
federations has been reinforced by the volunteer corps of city 
parties and committees of various types. The public official to a 
far greater extent than ever before has enlisted for effective 
service in the cause of decency and higher standards. In short, 
the battle for betterment is on in every community and is being 
waged with varying fortunes at times; but the army, ever increas- 
ing, is pressing steadily forward against the intrenchments of the 
enemy of public order and the common weal, and toward the 
goal of a higher public life and cleaner politics. 

During the present year the attack on official graft has on 
the whole been the most vigorous. The San Francisco prosecu- 
tions have, quite naturally, occupied the largest share of public 
attention. They have been so far reaching, they have been 
directed against offenders of such high standing, and have been 
so uniformly successful that the whole country has been aroused 
to their importance. 

The one overshadowing fact in San Francisco’s affairs has 
been the proof that the public-service corporations had debauched 
its government by bribing the supervisors and other municipal 
officers, through the instrumentality of former “Boss” Abe Ruef 
and former Mayor Schmitz. The indictment of the officials of 
the principal public-service corporations in San Francisco for 
bribery has followed the advent of Francis J. Heney and Wil- 
liam J. Burns, and the trial and conviction of Mayor Schmitz, 
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Abraham Ruef, and Louis J. Glass, president of the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, have been the tangible result of 


the prosecution so far. Patrick Calhoun, one of the most promi- 
nent financiers in railroad construction in the United States, has 
been indicted and is to be placed on trial shortly. 

The business men of San Francisco as a class are said to be 
in favor of calling off the prosecutions, on the ground that a man 
is justified in committing bribery to help hig business, and they 
condemn Mr. Spreckles, who is financing the prosecution, and 
Mr. Heney, who is conducting it. The carnival of corruption 
which has held sway in San Francisco in the last six years 
resulted in the lowering of the city’s morals almost to the zero 
point. Many business men justified the bribery because they 
committed it; and the laboring population was satisfied with the 
situation so long as its demands were acceded to; the police were 
leagued with crime and criminals because their superiors had 
been committing felonies, and the children in the schools made 
graft and grafters the subject of childish jests, and justified 
grafting on the ground that everybody did it. 

The majority of the people of San Francisco are unquestion- 
ably honest and desire to have honesty in their municipal affairs ; 
but at times, they have been woefully indifferent to the demands 
upon them. They met the test, however, on November 5, when 
they re-elected Mayor Taylor (chosen to succeed the notorious 
and malodorous Schmitz) who has been nominated by the Inde- 
pendents and had refused the indorsement of the two national 
party organizations, and likewise re-elected as district attorney, 
William H. Langdon, who had inaugurated the prosecutions, 
who indicted his own colleagues, and could not be pulled off; 
the man, in other words, who has been primarily responsible, in 
co-operation with Spreckles, Heney, and Burns, for the purging 
of San Francisco. 

In Pittsburgh a broker has been convicted along with the 
president of the company (who refused to defend the charge 
against him) for conspiracy to bribe the councils to pass the 
Pittsburgh and Tube City franchise ordinance. A councilman 
was convicted of soliciting a bribe of $7,000 from the broker 
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and the president to secure the passage of the ordinance. ‘Thus 
the three interests involved, the corporation, the councilman, and 
the go-between, are receiving their just deserts. The disclosures 
came about through the convicted men failing to keep their 


agreements with each other. 

In Peoria, Ill., two former members of the board of high- 
way commissioners have pleaded guilty to an indictment charg- 
ing them with the misappropriation of the public funds. In 
Milwaukee, a number of convicted grafters will have to go to 
jail, the supreme court of the state having declared their techni- 


cal appeals unfounded. Recently another official pleaded guilty 
to a shortage in his accounts, and an alderman has just been 
convicted of soliciting a bribe. In Columbus, Ohio, a lumber 
merchant has been found guilty of defrauding the city by pre- 
senting vouchers for electric-light poles which were never de- 
livered. New Jersey has a legislative commission at work to 
discover if there has been any graft in the conduct of state 
affairs, as well as to make suggestions in regard to the more 
efficient and faithful conduct of business. 

The disclosures of the Pennsylvania legislative committee in 
the state capitol scandals have surprised and shocked the whole 
country. Asa result eighteen defendants have been indicted and 
will be tried by the attorney-general in January, 1908, for their 
complicity in the gross frauds practiced on the state. 

St. Louis, which a few years ago was the center of a vigorous 
campaign against official graft, seems to have forgotten its 
lessons and recent dispatches disclose a serious state of affairs. 
Late in October developments came thick and fast in the investi- 
gation being conducted by the grand jury soon after City Council- 
man Linde had been indicted for malfeasance in office. When 
the charge was made against him he made a clean breast of his 
connection with contracts that have been let by the city, impli- 
cating several members of the city’s legislative bodies, and whole- 
sale indictments are expected. He also announced that he would 
resign his office and would tell the truth before the jury. 

The present prosecutor in commenting on the St. Louis cases 
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has said with truth and effect that during the term of his pre- 
decessor (Joseph W. Folk)— 


the gang then in control of the legislative power of the city, grown bold 
after a quarter of a century of uninterrupted carnival in official dereliction, 
crime, and corruption, were brought to halt and blistered by the law and 
public opinion. 

The crusade then instituted left in its relentless trail misery and suffer- 
ing beyond compare—death, insanity, imprisonment and degradation marked 
its course. This lesson was drastic, and by all marks and signs of human 
action and understanding it promised St. Louis a better day. It so impressed 
him who was charged with the conduct of the war then waged that he, as 
the chief executive of the state, has since extended its mercy (pardons) to 
those whom he convicted and who had been given long sentences. He did 
it in response to a demand growing out of sympathy engendered by the con- 
viction that a permanent reformation had been brought about and that the 
ends of justice in the fullest sense had been achieved. But in less than four 
years thereafter we find the same practices indulged in and this progressive, 
ambitious, and promising city is again enthralled—held in the vise of official 


corruption. 


The work of purging will have to be done again, but the 
significant features are that the space of time elapsing between 


the two experiences was so short and that the city has public 
officials who can be depended upon to probe the inquiry and 
force the remedy and punishment. 

From San Francisco comes word that a plan has been nearly 
perfected for a permanent safeguard against the grafters. It is 
expected that it will be put in operation by the first of the year. 
The plan contemplates the formation of a civic auditing agency, 
which is to follow every movement of the city government and 
every officer from the mayor down. Rudolph Spreckels is 
reported as saying that the scheme could be put into practice at 
an expense of $100,000 a year, and that it would effect a saving 
to the taxpayers of $3,000,000 to $3,500,000. 

Persistent and minute espionage of public officials may at first 
blush seem to be an unwarranted interference with their per- 
sonal rights; but it is in the interest of the public whom they are 
elected to serve and of their own character that unwarranted 
extravagance or expenditures be exposed and discounted. The 
Wisconsin legislature passed a law providing that no city, town, 
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village, or county official should have a pecuniary interest as a 
stockholder or otherwise in any corporation which is interested 
in a bid, contract, or proposal for public work or supplies of any 
kind whatever. When such connection with a private business 
becomes known, the office is to be forfeited forthwith. State 
officers, boards, and commissions in New York State can investi- 
gate their employees, under a law recently approved by Governor 
Hughes, and it is expected that many of the newly elected officers 
will take advantage of the act and do a little investigating on 
their own hook. It has been hinted that the principal reason for 
the bill was to give some of the governor’s new appointees power 
to find out just what side-grafts the attachés of the departments 
are interested in. The new law also gives the head of the depart- 
ment power to issue subpoenas, administer oaths, and require the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of books and papers. 

The Chester County Court in Pennsylvania recently granted 
an injunction which has far more than local significance at this 
particular time. Not long since the town council of Coatsville 
passed an ordinance annexing thirty-six acres known as Valley 
View to the borough. This land belonged to an improvement 
company in which several councilmen were interested. Proceed- 
ings were at once commenced by a bill in equity, filed by certain 
citizens and taxpayers, to restrain the burgess and town council 
from enforcing the ordinance in question, alleging that the 
pecuniary interest of the councilmen made the ordinance an ille- 
gal one. The defendants tried to relieve themselves by the sale 
of their interest after the filing of the bill. A second ordinance 
was then passed so as to avoid, if possible, the objections to the 
first, but the court held that the sale was not entirely in good 
faith, and entered a decree restraining further annexation pro- 
ceedings, thus establishing a precedent which should be followed 
by insurance and public-utilities companies generally. 

Men who hold representative positions should not be on both 
sides of a deal. If they have something to sell to the city, or 
if they are to be benefited by their official action they should 


resign as representatives and trustees or be forced to do so. 
Several years ago the courts of Philadelphia (and the Supreme 
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Court sustained them) at the instance of the Municipal League 
ousted a councilman who was at the same time the general man- 
ager of an electric lighting company which was supplying the 
city with electric lighting. The same rule should hold in pri- 
vate and quasi-private corporations. Such a proceeding as the 
Brady-Whitney-Dolan-Ryan deal involving the Wall and Cort- 
land Streets franchises should not only be set aside by the courts, 
but those responsible for them should be disqualified from hold- 
ing a similar position for a term of years, just as at the present 
time in many states a defendant found guilty of an election fraud 
is disfranchised. 

The various (and it is a pleasure to record the increasing) 
efforts that are being made by party organizations to put a stop 
to electoral fraud and corruption through mutual agreement are 
indicative of the new spirit which is abroad. The following is 
a copy of the now famous “Elmira Compact” which has set the 
standard for other communities and has been instrumental in 
eliminating the corrupt use of money to influence votes in 
Elmira. It has been lived up to for the past three successive 


years and has marked a new epoch in municipal politics. The 
compact was entered into by political managers of Elmira and 
Chemung County in 1905 and has since been observed. It pro- 


vides : 

First.—That the amount of money to be placed by each of 
the said organizations or their candidates, in each of the elec- 
tion districts, shall not exceed the sum of forty dollars to a dis- 
trict. 

Second.—That no expenditure of money or promise of 
money shall be made on election day or prior to or after election 
day or by either party or its representatives for the purpose of 
purchasing or influencing votes, nor for any other purpose than 
the legitimate expenditure for the legitimate organization and 
educational work of the campaign. 

lhird.—It was further agreed to unite to bring about the 
arrest, prosecution, and conviction of any person or persons who 
engaged in the violation of the law and its provisions in refer- 
ence to bribery at the polls. 
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Fourth.—It was further agreed that a reward of $100 be 
paid in each case for information resulting in the arrest and con- 
viction of any person or persons guilty of any violation of the 
provisions of the election laws; and the agreement concluded with 
these words: “And we hereby jointly and severally pledge our- 
selves to do all in our power to secure the renewal and con- 
tinuation of this agreement in the future.”’ 

The Republican and Democratic state committees of New 
Jersey at the instance of Governor Stokes and of the Society for 
Preventing Corruption at Elections signed an agreement for the 
conduct of the gubernatorial election just closed, which provided 
that the two committees would to the utmost of their ability 
endeavor to enforce existing laws against bribery at elections, 
and discountenance any infraction of the law thereupon by the 
committee or the subordinate committee of the respective 
parties; and that they would discountenance in every way pos- 
sible the contribution and distribution of funds by candidates, 
committees, or others for use in corrupting the ballot; and that 
they would urge the chairmen of the respective parties in the 
several counties and cities to agree as to the amount (if any) to 
be paid for poll workers at elections, provided that no one be 
employed by either party as a poll worker who was not eligible to 
vote at the primary of that party immediately preceding such 
election. The parties to the agreement recommended the ap- 
pointment of a permanent committee of conference, to the end 
that the agreement might be made permanent and that the 
respective parties might by united effort perfect existing law that 
it may be made stronger, more readily enforced, and more cer- 
tain in execution, and that the committee be authorized to recom- 
mend to the next legislature such further legislation as they shall 
deem advisable for the safeguarding of the ballot. 

Similar agreements have also proved effective in parts of 
Maryland. May their execution and enforcement be multiplied 
until they cover all city, state, and national campaigns! 

While the year just closing has been less productive of sensa- 
tional campaigns than have some of its immediate predecessors, 
it has, taking it by and large, been an eventful, suggestive, and 
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encouraging one. While there have been setbacks and reactions 
in some places, the general trend has been toward betterment. 
The forces of decency and uplift are scoring steady advances, 
even in those communities sometimes mistakenly spoken of as 
hopelessly inert, indifferent, and enslaved by an arrogant enemy. 

Boston has not been so conspicuous a factor along political 
lines as its progressiveness in other fields of activity, notably 
those of civic improvement, would justify one in reasonably 
expecting. The great event of the year has been the disclosures 
incident to the investigations of the Finance Commission, com- 
posed of leading business men, whose expenses, through the 
force of public opinion, have been paid out of the public treasury. 
There has been nothing strikingly new thus far revealed. It is 
the old story of the prostitution of the public for party and per- 
sonal advantage, resulting in inefficiency, corruption, and the 
degradation of the public service. The voters of Boston at the 
municipal election in December declared by their votes they were 
unwilling to condone this sort of thing. Like the citizens of 
Cleveland, Toledo, and San Francisco, they placed public welfare 


above party success and turned out those who had been respon- 
sible for the degradation of the city and the besmirching of its 


good name. 

The neighboring city of Cambridge, at the 1906 municipal 
election, elected a non-partisan mayor and an almost complete 
non-partisan council and board of aldermen, and re-elected him 
in 1907. 

Providence, R. I., however, has for a number of years past 
displayed commendable independence, usually electing a mayor 
from the minority party and with commendable frequency re- 
electing tried officials irrespective of party designation. Unfor- 
tunately the custom, for such it has almost become, of choosing 
a mayor from the opposition party is fraught with very little 
practical administrative advantage, for the city is mainly gov- 
erned through councils and through state commissions. 

The present incumbent of the mayoralty, Hon. P. J. Mc- 
Carthy, has adopted a policy designed to offset the disadvan- 
tages of the anomalous position in which he is placed, in that he 
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can make no appointments except by “the advice and consent of 
the city council,’ which, if unable to agree to the mayor’s nomi- 
nations, is empowered to elect independently of such nomina- 
tion! Mayor McCarthy has chosen an advisory board or 
“cabinet” chosen from among the most capable and prominent 
men of the city and without regard to their party politics. They 
represent all classes and are able to give expert testimony on all 
of the different subjects concerning which the mayor is called 
upon to make a decision. They are men of such standing that 
their recommendations, especially if unanimous, cannot lightly 


be turned down for partisan reasons. 

Governor Hughes has been the great overshadowing issue in 
New York. His strong character and personality; his deter- 
mined stand for the rights of the people as against the privi- 
leges of the politicians; his election as the only Republican who 
was successful; his defeat of the sordid men who have abused 
public power for personal and political ends; his forcing of the 


legislature to heed the demands of the people, constitute the 
great achievements in New York State and City since he came 
prominently before the public eye by reason of his skilful reve- 
lations in the insurance inquiry. 

Not only has every sound, progressive municipal movement 
in New York been helped by his action, but those in all parts of 
the land. He has enheartened the municipal worker everywhere. 
He has infused new life and energy into every local aspiration 
for municipal righteousness. He has pointed the way and many 
have been those who have indicated their intention to follow 
therein. He pre-eminently represents the new political spirit 
which is abroad. 

As always, there have been many events occurring in New 
York of great interest to municipal students elsewhere. Notably 
the successful effort to have the president of the Borough of 
Manhattan removed on the ground of inefficiency. 

The establishment of the Bureau of Municipal Research is 
an occurrence of more than ordinary concern. It represents a 
careful, intelligent effort to improve and reorganize municipal 
affairs through the medium of uniform and effective bookkeep- 
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ing and accounting. It is exceedingly difficult to discover irregu- 
larities in the method of handling the funds of a city, unless 
there be some uniform method of accounting that will enable an 
investigator to ascertain easily just what certain funds have been 
spent for and to compare such expenditures with the appropria- 
tion and with former appropriations and expenditures for like 
work and service in the same city and elsewhere. 

Such work is of distinct service in helping to raise the stand- 
ard of efficiency of municipal government, but care must be 
taken lest some of the advocates of the necessity for such work 
conclude that they have become possessed of a panacea that will 
cure most if not all of the ills of municipal misrule. No system 
of bookkeeping will either make public officials honest or make a 
dishonest official fear to make such entries as will cover up his 
petty or large graft. Such bookkeeping is a method and a highly 
useful one that will aid in discovering such irregularities. The 
largest factor in minimizing such misconduct, however, is the 
pressure of public sentiment, and public sentiment is not aroused 
or moved by methods of bookkeeping. For this purpose the 
public-spirited newspapers and organizations that are constantly 
attacking maladministration are still the largest factors in edu- 
cating and molding public opinion. Uniform municipal account- 
ing will certainly be a great aid to the work of such newspapers 
and civic organizations, but, standing alone, would find itself 
unable to accomplish any very marked reform. 

In so far as the bureau continues on the wise lines it has thus 
far followed it will constitute a great and growing factor in 
increasing the efficiency of municipal administration in New 
York. Its founders and managers, however, must not allow a 
large endowment and a large measure of preliminary success to 
mislead them as to the complexity and difficulty of the municipal 
problem and the long road that yet remains to be traveled, even 
after uniform accounting is an established fact. 

The present city government in Greater New York continues 
to be a strange mixture of honesty and dishonesty, progressive- 
ness and bourbonism, efficiency and inefficiency, without any very 
well-defined civic ideals, and with a constant tendency to sub- 
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ordinate public interests to petty personal, political considerations. 
Notwithstanding all its shortcomings, the McClellan administra- 
tion may justly be considered to be the best, and on the whole the 
most satisfactory Tammany has so far given the city, and this 
is no small praise when we bear in mind that the government of 
Greater New York involves the lives and welfare of four and 
one-half millions of people and the annual expenditure of 
$141,000,000. 

The work of the New York legislature, thanks to Governor 
Hughes, was far more satisfactory to the people of the state. 
Not in many years has there been a session so free from sus- 
picion of corrupt influences; not in many years has a session 
passed so many good and defeated so many bad measures. 
Moreover, the personal record and character of the individual 
members have been much higher than usual as an examination of 
the legislative report of the Citizens’ Union will promptly dis- 
close. But first and foremost, the chief claim of the New York 
legislature of 1907 to distinction and gratitude lies in the fact 
that it enacted into law the recommendations of Governor 
Hughes. 

The administration of Mayor Adam in Buffalo has been 
clear and most efficient. The mayor is as independent of his 
party (which happens to be the minority one locally) as a public 
official can well be and not lose all touch with it, and having 
been a sucessful business man for many years, he has applied 
business methods to the city’s business. There have been no 
municipal scandals and the government is honest and eco- 
nomical. 

Philadelphia having experienced an upheaval which attracted 
widespread attention, and having accomplished a very consider- 
able measure of reform in certain directions, is now resting from 
its labors, although its present mayor has adopted as his slogan 
the motto “Get Busy.” He has also applied this principle to cir- 
cumventing the civil-service law of 1906 and providing places 
for “the martyrs of 1905.” 

The reform in the state’s electoral machinery, as has been 


pointed out in another connection, has been little short of enor- 
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mous.’ Three elections have been held under the personal regis- 
tration law and two under the direct primary law, and there has 
been substantially no fraud, in striking contrast to former elec- 
tions when the cry of fraud was regularly made and usually 
believed and admitted to be true. 

Before one jumps to the conclusion that the revolution of 
1905 in Philadelphia was a mere spasm, a flash in the pan, of no 
effect, let him examine the record of things accomplished. The 
accomplishments represent a very substantial measure of prog- 
ress in the direction of protecting the fundamental liberties of the 
people and advancing the cause of decent and effective govern- 
ment, and they should afford encouragement, not only to the 
reformers of Philadelphia, but to those of every other community 
in the land. There may be a temporary reaction; but this much 
has been gained by the people of Pennsylvania—they have been 
given a fair and free opportunity to express their political 
opinions through the purification and intelligent development 
of their election machinery. If they do not choose to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity—‘“that is another story.” 

The success of the Republican candidate at the mayoralty 
election in 1907 has been variously explained and interpreted ; 
but one fact stands out prominently, and that is the tremendous 
influence of an effective organization. The machinery of the 


Republican party has been maintained intact and has been kept 


at a high point of efficiency, and its effectiveness has been demon- 
strated, first, in securing a large registration of its voters, and, 
secondly, in having its voters marshaled at the primaries, when 
98,000 votes were polled for the various Republican candidates, 
and again on the day of election when 130,000 men recorded 
their preference for the Republican nominee. While the City 
Party maintained an admirable organization, it had to depend 
in most instances upon the voluntary efforts of men who had 
other business than politics. The consequence was that it suffered 
from its inability to reach the voters and bring them out. 
Another factor which seems to have contributed to the success 
of the Republican candidate lay in the defection and inaction of 


*See article in American Journal of Sociology, September, 1907. 
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the Democrats. While they nominated the City Party candi- 
date on their ticket, no effort was made by them to bring out 
their voters, and this inactivity had its natural effect in diminish- 
ing the support accorded to the City Party candidates. The 
election, like that of last fall, was generally conceded to be hon- 
estly conducted, owing to the effectiveness with which the Per- 
sonal Registration Law had been enforced. The mayoralty 


primary on January 26 was the first held under the new Uniform 


Primaries Act passed a year ago by the special session of the 
Pennsylvania legislature. The result was the largest vote ever 
polled at a primary election, but the candidates nominated were 
those favored by the leaders of the respective party organiza- 
tions. The City Party made a considerable gain in both branches 
of council, electing a number of first-class men. Among those 
elected to the Common Council was George Burnham, Jr., of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, and for many years treasurer of 
the National Municipal League. A number of other men of good 
character were chosen at the same time, thus insuring a more 
careful consideration of municipal questions in the municipal 
legislature. 

Pittsburgh under the distinguished leadership of Mayor 
George W. Guthrie has continued to make a good record. Here 
is how one thoughtful observer views the situation: 

While we have forced councils to be good, elected the best mayor in the 
country, put in county offices men of ability and honesty, forced the poli- 
ticians to give us a good civil measure, I am convinced that our most 
important victory has been to convince the political leaders and bosses that 
there is a new era in politics and that for the future none but the best men 
can be elected ‘o public offce. I feel certain unless there is a great change 
in conditions during the next year that Flinn will again dominate affairs 
here in the Republican party. I believe also that he will stand for wha ever 
is best. I think he together with other political leaders here have had their 
lesson and are :eally sincere in their promises. They now look at things in 
a different light. They know also if they are ever again to control the city 
administration it will be orly by puttirg in office men of the highest ability 
and honesty. What greater work can be done than to convert the politician? 
The prospects for continued good government in Pittsburgh are good. 

Scranton, which has also the benefit of the ministrations of a 
sincere and intelligent mayor in the person of J. Benjamin Dim- 
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mick, continues its progressive course, quietly but none the less 
steadily. 

The defeat of Mayor Fagan in Jersey City is regrettable, 
but it was the result of party treachery rather than a popular 
repudiation. For several years the Colby wing of the Repub- 
lican party has kept up a vigorous agitation for the adoption of 
certain specific reforms, primarily equal taxation. In the face 
of great odds Senator Colby succeeded in securing the passage of 
measures providing for a limitation of franchises to public- 
service corporations, and more equitable methods of assessment 
and taxation. So far the attacks upon these laws in the courts 
have failed, and the state has already reaped the benefits of the 
remedies afforded by them. The “new idea” men, as the Colby 
adherents are known, added in their recent campaign a number 
of new planks including a demand for a public-utilities com- 
mission, a civil-service law, a direct-nominations law, and a 
public expression at the polls touching the election of U. S. sena- 
tors. They were successful in having their planks adopted by 
the state convention and in the choice of a number of their 
assemblymen candidates, but they failed to secure the nomina- 
tion of their state candidates. 

The legislature of Delaware at its last session passed an act 
authorizing the submission to the qualified voters of Wilming- 


ton Of questions of public policy in connection with the affairs 
of the city, and providing that should any questions submitted 
receive a majority of the votes cast thereon, and the subject be 
within the corporate power of the mayor and council or any 
department or branch thereof, that it shall be the duty of the 
council or commission or official as the case may be, to adopt 


without unnecessary delay such ordinances, rules, or regulations 
as may be necessary “for putting into effect the popular will thus 
expressed.” Since the passage of the law three questions have 
been submitted under it. 

The last mayoralty campaign in Baltimore offered a choice 
between two excellent men, one who had served with credit as 
mayor, the other with equal credit as councilman. The nomina- 
tion of Mayor Timanus by the Republicans was declared by so 
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independent a paper as the Baltimore News to be creditable to 
the good sense and right feeling of the voters of the Republican 
party. The fact that he had given but scant recognition to the 
workers of his party was an obstacle to his success that perhaps 
in any other city than Baltimore would have been insuperable. 
The fact that a Republican could make such a record and get 
the indorsement of his party in a primary is a gratifying evi- 
dence of the acceptance by the voters of higher standards in city 
government. 


The good feeling toward the present mayor is not confined to the mem- 
bers of his own party. There is a widespread and generous recognition of 
the debt that Baltimore owes him for services rendered under peculiar and 
trying circumstances. If, when he had succeeded to Mayor McLane’s place, 
he had, in the perilous conditions following the fire, yielded to the baser con- 
siderations of spoilsmongering, and had republicanized the City Hall, he 
would have inflicted upon Baltimore, as well as upon his own party, irrepa 
rable damage. He did the opposite thing, with the result that not only his 
party has sustained him, but that he has commended himself to the right- 
thinking of all shades of political opinion. 


Notwithstanding this high opinion of Mayor Timanus, the 
News did not support him nor did the plurality of the voters. 
They chose rather Mr. Mahool whose record in the transaction 
of public affairs had commended him still more strongly to the 
intelligent and discriminating voter. 

He was not a “business man,” put up to fool the people, but was a tried 
and true public servant who had actually gone through the trials of experi- 
ence in the City Hall and proved himself efficient and faithful. He was 
not a new man going into office with immature theories or with the easy 
confidence that comes from lack of knowledge of the difficulties. He was 
a “seasoned” public man, who understood the trials and the temptations 
through which any official must go, and to which he must prove superior if 
he would gain a success worth having. 

The Supreme Court of Kentucky last summer handed down a 
decision of far-reaching importance and significance. By virtue 
of it, sixty-two officials of Louisville from the mayor down, 
including judges, city clerks, auditor, treasurer, tax receiver, as 
well as a long list of county officials, were ousted from office. 


The opinion, which was a tremendous indictment of the Louis- 


ville machine, and one of the most scathing arraignments 
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ever recorded in the judicial decisions of the country, reversed 
the decision of the lower court in the contested election cases 
growing out of the November, 1905, election, by virtue of 
which Mayor Paul C. Barth and the other county and city officials 
in Louisville held office. It declared that the election was null 
and void, because of the proved fraud, crime, conspiracy, and 
force, in which the Democratic Campaign Committee in Louis- 
ville, the police force, the various city and county officials, hired 
thugs, and thieves were held to be participants. 

The election frauds in Louisville have for years been noto- 
rious. Following the November election of 1903, charges were 
freely made and quite generally believed by independent citizens 
that wholesale frauds had been committed in many of the elec- 
tion precincts of the city; that in some places the ballots were 
stolen and no election held; that in others the polling-places had 
been secretly and illegally removed and the voters of these pre- 
cincts deprived of the right to vote, while in still others such acts 
of violence had been committed that the voters were driven from 
the polls and were prevented from taking part in the election. 
Following this election many criminal prosecutions were set on 
foot, but none of them resulted in the punishment of those 
charged with violating the law. To correct these evils the City 
Club, a non-partisan organization, was formed, which early in 
the fall of 1905 notified the people of Louisville as to the 
debauchery of the ballot in 1903 and called upon all good citi- 
zens, regardless of politics, to join in a movement to secure a 
fair election. The campaign which followed was remarkable for 
the bitterness and intensity of feeling, which was aroused by the 
charges and counter-charges of fraud and corruption. 

The trouble began at the registration, the fusion or independ- 
ent candidates charging that a great number of repeaters had 


been brought into the city for the purpose of being registered. 
The election which followed was, according to the opinion of 
the Supreme Court, corruptly and illegally held. The charges 
which followed the election of 1903 were renewed and proved 
to be true, notwithstanding that the local judges had held other- 
wise. In three districts the ballots were delivered to the Demo- 
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cratic clerk for the precinct, who failed to produce them on the 
morning of election. As a consequence seven hundred and forty- 
four voters were disfranchised. In four other divisions the 
ballots were lost or stolen. In certain other districts where the 
polling-places had been surreptitiously charged, the stub books 
disclosed the startling fact that the registered voters voted alpha- 
betically, beginning with those whose names commenced with the 
letter A and voting in regular order to Z, or vice versa, all of 
the A’s being voted before any B’s were permitted to vote, all 
of the B’s before any C’s, etc. This sort of voting took place 
in nine precincts, the election therein being conducted by the 
Democrats and such assistants as they selected, the regular Repub- 
lican officers being denied the right to participate. 

Although the court ousted sixty-two officials, curiously 
enough it did not, strange as it may seem, seat the contestants. 
The judgments of the ouster did not go into force for thirty 
days from the date of the decision and the governor of the state, 
a Democrat, was authorized to make appointments to fill the 
vacancies. There was a difference of opinion among Louisville 
lawyers as to the right of the Supreme Court to take such a step, 
the feeling being that the candidates who were defeated by such 
outrageous methods should be given the places, but the friends 
of honest elections were so happy over the great victory that they 
did not contest this point. The governor in pursuance of the 


power given him appointed a mayor, the judges, a sheriff, boards 


of council, and aldermen. These appointees were all Democrats, 
as were the ousted officials, but they gave to the city an accept- 
able municipal government. The police and firemen were taken 
out of politics and the chief of police and several officers were 
discharged on account of their connection with the contested 
election. 

The sheriff and the judges administered the affairs com- 
mitted to them most admirably, and it was hoped that the Demo- 
cratic party would see its way clear to renominate these gentlemen 
for re-election at the last election. Instead of doing so, how- 
ever, the primary was so arranged that the present officials could 
not go into the primary with any show of fair treatment, and 
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they declined to do so. The result was that the Democratic ticket 
represented the same element that was formerly in control, 
against which the City Club and independent Democrats and 
Republicans have been working, to bring about better conditions 
municipally. 

The Republican party nominated a good ticket with Mr. Grin- 
stead at the head and it prevailed by a decisive majority. 
It is pledged to continue the policy mapped out by the appointees 
of the governor. The City Club at a mass meeting indorsed the 
Republican ticket, and used its influence to have it elected. 

The government of the city of Memphis, Tenn., was like- 
wise vitally affected by a supreme court decision. The recent 
legislature of the state had “ripped” out of office the mayor and 
existing government and had given the governor a chance to 
place his own set of men in power. The city had a dual set of 
officials but the supreme court decided in favor of Mayor Malone, 
declaring that it was evident from the record that the intro- 
duction of the law was for political purposes solely and without 
any special consideration for the welfare or needs of the munici- 
pality. Its passage, as well as the evident cause for its introduction, 
was plainly a piece of “jobbery.” The Tennessee law taking 
the appointments of election commissioners from the gover- 
nor and placing them in the hands of a commission appointed by 
him has generally been regarded as a mere makeshift and a sort 
of political trick. The governor prior to the present law appointed 
the registration commission in each county of the state. In mak- 
ing his canvass he stated that this was wrong in principle because 
it enabled the governor to build up a machine. A great many 
people agreed with him in this, and those who were sincere in 
their views insisted that the men to be appointed for the pur- 
pose of appointing election officers in the various counties ought 
not to be appointed by the governor but ought either to be 
appointed by the legislature or elected by the people. The 
governor, however, put through a law giving him the author- 
ity to appoint three commissioners, which he did; and on the 
very day of their appointment it is alleged that they appointed 
election commissioners at the dictation of the governor. The 
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general impression is that the election officers over the state gen- 


erally are as much under the control of the governor as they 
were under the old law when he appointed them directly. 

Tom Johnson's fourth consecutive election as mayor of 
Cleveland is without doubt not only one of the chief events of 
the year, but of many years, as it clearly indicates how com- 
pletely emancipated the voters of that city are from the tram- 
mels and allurements of national party names and claims in city 
elections. His opponent was one of the most distinguished and 
useful men, not only of that city, but of the United States. Theo- 
dore E. Burton is a high type of the thoughtful, able, conscien- 
tious public servant. He was defeated, however, in a community 
composed largely of men sharing his national principles, because 
it was believed by the majority that Johnson’s views and experi- 
ence as a municipal administrator gave larger promise for the 
welfare of the city. They appreciated the fact that under the 
circumstances of his nomination and his previous absorption in 
national affairs, Mr. Burton would be handicapped in the ful- 
filment of his ideals, high and public spirited though they were. 

It was no small tribute to the political independence of the 
city that it laid aside personal and political preferences, and chose 
a man on his tried and proved merits. Another encouraging 
feature of the campaign was the disregarding of the national 
phases of Mr. Burton’s candidacy, naturally and of necessity 
injected into the contest. Mr. Johnson’s platform declared that— 
no injection of national personalities or issues and no appeal to mere par- 
tisan politics should be permitted to obscure the vast improvement in every 
department of the city’s life in these seven years; .... the 150 miles of 
pavement, 170 miles of sewers, the extension and popularization of public 
parks, the improvement of navigation facilities in the river, the establish- 
ment of the grouping plan for public buildings and the progress made 
toward its realization, the establishment of public playgrounds and public 
baths, the acquisition of the municipally owned and operated garbage dis 
posal, refuse collection, electric light, vapor lighting, and street-cleaning 
systems, the elimination of dangerous grade crossings, the establishment of 
milk and meat inspection, the building of the farm colony, and the establish- 
ment of the Cleveland boys’ farm, have been carried out with efficiency and 
without regard to partisan consideration and with such economy that hostile 
critics, equipped with the reports of the state bureau of accounting, and 
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after repeated investigations by privately employed expert accountants, have 
been unable to point to an extravagant item, or even an injudicious expendi 
ture. 

Pledging the candidates to continue this programme, the plat- 
form took up general municipal issues in which other cities have 
a common interest with Cleveland. On this line it reads: ‘For 
seven years this city has been the battle-ground of the greatest 
and most successful war against privilege in the history of 


American municipalities.’ 

These, although partisan claims, seem to be borne out in the 
main by the impartial, non-partisan report of the Municipal Asso- 
ciation, which is intended to offer to voters “such information 
as it has been able to gather about candidates, their character, 
and efficiency, if they have a public record; their supposed ability 
and training if they have no public record.” The association’s 


report on Johnson was: 

Tom L. Johnson—for six years mayor of the city—in every undertaking 
with which he has been connected has shown himself to be a man of 
unusual executive ability. Since his first election he has furthered plans, 
many of them either entered upon by his predecessors or suggested by the 
men whom he has gathered about him to meet the needs of a growing and 
progressive city. 

The stree = have become cleane-, better lighted, more rapidly paved and 
sewered, than ever before; the abolition of grade crossings has been sub 
stantially advanced; the health and building departments have been made 
more efficient; improvements have also been made which better ihe con 
ditions of life among the poor by the opening of public playgrounds, the 
popularization of the parks ard the establishment of public baths. 

He has applied the merit system in the police and fire departments 
honestly, and has caused the water works depariment to be placed on a sub- 
stantial, though voluntary merit system basis. 

Mr. Johnson shovld be criticized because of his indifference to an 
impartial enforcement of the laws, which order that the saloons shall remain 
closed on Sunday. 

He should also be severely criticized for not using his influence to 
eradicate the Sunday dance hall evil, which has been a menace to the moral 
welfare of hundreds of the youth of both sexes in the community. This 
failure to act effectively has been in the face of the appeals of sundry organi- 
zations, like that of the Catholic Federation of Cleveland and the chief 
probation officer of the Juvenile Court. 

The current expenses of the city have increased with disquieting rapidity. 
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The result has been a widespread feeling that the city’s finances have not 
been soundly and conservatively managed. This feeling partly accounts for 
the failure of the voters to consent to further bond issues. The actvel rate 
of increase in current outlay has been greater than the rate of the increase 
of population and the rate of increase of the city’s area combined 

Mr. Johnson has pushed the organization of his party control to ques 
tionable limits, of which one ominous result is, that the city council intended 
by law to be a council, has become simply a means for registering his 


decisions. 


Toledo again demonstrated its independence on November 5 
when it re-elected Mayor Brand Whitlock on an independent 
ticket and gave him a sympathetic council. The fact that what 
ten years ago would have attracted well-nigh national notice is 
now related in a few lines of a press dispatch, cleary indicates 
not only the progress that Toledo has made, but what has been 
accomplished in the country at large. 

Cincinnati has had a not unusual experience. Two years 
ago its electors revolted and chose men who failed to read the 
signs of the times and to take a sound view of the situation. They 
utilized the opportunity to build up their own machine. The 
result was what might have been forecasted. The new machine 
was unable to weather the storm. The old one came back. That 
is the whole story except that the spark of independence has 
been kept alive by a devoted band, through whose work even- 
tually the city will be redeemed and regenerated. 

In Indiana, the last legislature attempted to repeal the Metro- 
politan Police Law, which for many years has vested in the gov- 
ernor of the state the appointment of police boards in all cities 
except three or four of the largest, but was defeated by the gov- 
ernor’s veto. A law to restore certain smaller cities to the 
older form of government by a city council, after two years’ 
experiment with the federal plan, was also defeated. There was 
a violent difference of opinion between the cities affected by this 


measure. Progressive communities, paricularly if they had good 
officials, opposed the repealing measure as a retrograde step. 
Backward cities, particularly with bad officials, denounced the 
federal plan without stint. On the whole, the year has not been 
remarkable in Indiana, although in the larger cities there has 
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been an increase of civic consciousness and greater interest in the 
election of good men, the exposure of fraud and the impeach- 
ment or punishment of wrong-doing officials. 

The situation in Chicago continues to be mixed. Progressive 
and public-spirited men have been hopelessly divided over nearly 
every issue that has been presented for decision. The street rail- 
way settlement, the new charter, and the mayoralty presented 
complicated phases, which made it difficult for the student abroad 
and the voter at home to reach a positive conclusion one way or 
another. Here is how one thoughtful observer described his own 
position and analyzed the situation: 


In the recent mayoralty election I myself voted for Busse and the 
ordinances. The mayoralty situation was not an attractive one to independent 
voters, as neither Busse or Dunne was satisfactory. Before election there 
was a strong demand for an independent candidate and a great many per- 
sons wanted Walter Fisher. He did not think it wise for him to step into 
the breach at this time. The indication since the election is that Mr. Busse 
intends to try at least to give the city a pretty good administration. 

The feature of the election was a referendum on the traction ordi- 
nances. The outcome of the referendum on the traction ordinances 
is a great victory for Mr. Fisher who was chiefly instrumental in formu- 
lating that plan of settlement. Had Mayor Dunne stood by Fisher and the 
ordinances, instead of repudiating the ordinances when the Hearst papers 
turned against them, he undoubtedly would have been mayor for another 
term. The outcome as interpreted by the extremists in both camps is a 
signal defeat for municipal ownership. I do not so regard it myself. I 
think that the municipal-ownership movement has received something of a 
setback in Chicago from the weakness, vacillation, and general administra- 
tive inefficiency of Mayor Dunne. But so far as the ordinances are con- 
cerned it seems to me that they leave the way open for municipal ownership 
whenever the people seem ready to embark upon that policy. A great many 
believers in municipal ownership voted for the ordinances on that theory. 


Here, however, is the way another Chicagoan, equally public 
spirited, observant, and thoughtful puts the case: 


In Chicago we have been experiencing a distinct reaction at the polls and 
in the public mind respecting the general subject of municipal reform and 
the movement toward the extension of municipal trading. After having 
had repeated referendum votes, participated in by a very considerable por- 
tion of the electorate, demanding by pronounced majorities that the street- 
car companies should be dislodged and the lines taken over by the city, new 
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franchises were nevertheless adopted by the council and finally approved by 
the electorate by a considerable majority 

This was undoubtedly due not to a real shift of public sentiment as to 
the desirability of municipalization, but to the fact that our constitution and 
laws had been framed with a view of making municipalization difficult or 
impossible, to the fact that the people had therefore no alternative except to 
make some arrangement with the private companies, and to the fact that 
the latter were in a position to insist that such an arrangement should even 
have novel elements of permanency about it. The effect of this method of 
“settling” the traction question has had, I think, a distinctly depressing 
influence upon the public mind respecting civic progress in general. On the 
other hand it will undoubtedly serve to teach the radical element that the 
movement for municipal ownership must have better associations, more 
intelligence, and abler leaders than it has enjoyed here 

On of the facts borne in upon many thoughtful minds during the last 
year is the invariable partisanship of the press in respect to any big contro 
versial question. The papers here which have been cited and quoted in the 
past for their independent attitude have been scarcely less open to criticism 
for garbling or deliberately suppressing the news respecting important public 
questions than have been the so-called yellow sheets. The situation thus 


presented is undoubtedly one of real seriousness. 


As has been usual for a number of years past, the Voters’ 


League recommendations were quite generally followed. There 
were 36 aldermen to be elected. Of those that were successful 
18 were indorsed by the league, 13 were opposed, in some cases 
bitterly and in some mildly, and in 5 cases no preference was 
expressed by the league. Speaking generally the league just 
about broke even this year, as has been the usual experience in 


a bitterly contested mayoralty election. Two years ago, when 
Mayor Dunne was elected by a landslide, the league had fewer 
victories to its credit than in former years. Last year, however, 
when there was no mayoralty election, was one of the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the league. This year it had some 
serious losses, at least one conspicuous and unexpected victory, 
and some other gains of distinct importance which were not sen- 
sational in their nature. 

The league struck a new note in an address it issued early in 
the year, in which it declared : 

For the past ten years the people of Chicago have been vigorously fight- 
ing graft and grafters, big and little, with the result that conditions are 
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tremendously improved. The grafters are no longer the chief menace to 
the public welfare. Today it is the paralyzing hand of inefficiency that most 
hinders municipal progress. There are in the public service too few men of 
first-rate ability; mediocrity, or worse, is the rule rather than the exception. 

Our municipal progress is not in keeping with our industrial advance- 
ment. The board of directors of that great corporation, the city of Chicago, 
should contain more men of the caliber of those who give this city pre 
eminence in commerce and industry. The time is ripe for a movement that 
shall put Chicago in the forefront in all respects. 

The tendency of the party organizations, when it is no longer safe for 
them to nominate objectionable candidates, is to name colorless ones of 
little force or ability. Thus the league in making its recommendations to 
voters is confined in too many instances to a choice among weak candidates. 
The situation in the coming campaign promises to be rather worse than 
usual. The present indications are that the primaries of both parties will be 
held late. The interest is expected to center largely in the contest over the 
nominations for mayor. This means—in the absence of very active work by 
public-spirited citizens—that the aldermanic nominating conventions will be 
subject to manipulation in the interest of unfit candidates and that little 
opportunity will be afforded after the party selections have been made for 
putting independent nominees in the field. 

If the present efficiency of the city council is to be maintained, to say 
nothing of improvement, public-spirited citizens must have more to say about 
nominations. Progress requires organized movements in the various wards 
to insure the naming of a better grade of candidates, either by the party 
organizations or by independent petition, as may seem best in each particular 
case. 

There can be no gainsaying the force of this logic and it is 
to be hoped that the league will persist in calling public atten- 
tion to the situation until there will be a general popular response 
and a higher grade of administrative and legislative talent pre- 
sented for the suffrages of the people. 

The results of the election in Detroit in November, 1906, 
were generally satisfactory. The great issue was the D. U. R. 
(Detroit United Railway) franchise which was defeated by a 
vote of 13,000 for and 28,000 against. Mayor Codd who pro- 
posed the franchise and defended it during his campaign was 
carried down to defeat with it. The new mayor, William B. 


Thompson, is a Democrat with a good record in public office. 
The Republican candidate for prosecuting attorney was also 
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defeated, a normal majority of 10,000 or 12,000 being over- 
come in his case as in that of the mayoralty contest. 

In Grand Rapids at the same time the charter amendment 
providing for non-partisan municipal elections was approved by 
a vote of 8,865 to 3.350. The proposition carried in every pre- 
cinct. The people also voted on an ordinance supplementing the 
state law prohibiting Sunday amusements and providing ade- 
quate penalties for enforcing the law against Sunday theaters. 
After a very hot campaign the ordinance was lost, the vote being 
6,281 to 6,895. The theater ordinance was submitted under the 
optional referendum and the non-partisan amendment was sub- 
mitted under the advisory initiative and will have to be ratified 


by the state legislature before going into effect. 

Although from time to time manifesting a wholesome inde- 
pendence, Minneapolis is not yet thoroughly awakened to the 
problems of municipal government. The average citizen seems 
unable to get away from the old, narrow, hide-bound, and selfish 
ward point of view. So long as this is the condition, its munici- 
pal administration is likely to continue to be cursed by graft, 


maladministration, and inefficiency. 

Some beginning was made toward better regulation of the 
public-service companies this year when a franchise ordinance 
was passed, putting the General Electric Company under more 
stringent regulations and reducing materially its charges to the 
city and the public. The company was ready to accept the general 
conditions of the new ordinance, but balked at the reduction in 
rates. The city council also passed an ordinance calling for 
cheaper street-car fare. The Street Railway Company promptly 
appealed the case into the federal court and there had all its 
claims allowed. The case has been appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The gas company will be asking for a renewal of its fran- 
chise, probably next year. An active civic worker writes con- 
cerning this, that— 
there is a keen disposition among some in the council to put in a “lick” for 
the public here by requiring a fairer contract, lower charges for service 
and better regulation of the service. All in all, I think our community is 
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getting a little more insight into these matters all the time, and is ready 
insist upon better terms for the public. The chief lack is that of intelligen: 


leadership. 


Sentiment against the saloon, both as a drinking institution 
and as a moral, social, and political evil, has been developing fast 
in Minneapolis, as in many another community. In line with 
this sentiment in Minneapolis ordinances have recently been 
adopted restricting the number of saloons in the city to four hun- 
dred and thirty-five, and urged on by the council, the mayor 
has just issued an order requiring the posting of licenses in the 
saloons. Hitherto, the brewers, who are owners of nine-tenthis 
of the saloons in Minneapolis, have insisted upon the privilege 
of keeping these licenses in their office safes. 

The notable work done by former Mayor D. P. Jones (who 
was defeated a year ago because of his attitude on this question ) 
in the Sunday closing of the saloon and the rigorous enforce- 
ment of the saloon regulations has become a settled policy of the 
city. Backed by public sentiment, the Jones policy remains in 
effect substantially unchanged, even under a wide-open chief 
executive, personally hostile to the principle. This ground ap- 
pears to be permanently won, and sentiment is growing stronger 
constantly for further advances against the saloon; and quite 
recently, much against his will, the mayor issued an order clos- 
ing saloons at midnight. In other respects the moral tone of the 
city has been materially lower under the present executive. 

In the recent municipal elections in Iowa party lines were 
very lightly drawn. In fact local issues were the deciding factors 
in almost every case, if not all. While in many of the towns of 
the state the tickets are labeled Republican or Democrat, almost 
without exception local issues control, and a great many Demo- 
crats were elected in Republican cities and Republicans in Demo- 
cratic cities. Interest in municipal affairs has certainly increased 
in this state, and there is a general improvement in municipal con- 
ditions. The uniform municipal-accounting law that went into 


effect July of last year has now been in force for over a year and 
has already shown that it will result in great good to the cities 
and towns of the state. 
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Reference has already been made to the recrudescence of 
graft in St. Louis, and this would seem to justify the comment 
of a long-time, if somewhat dubious, observer of municipal 
affairs in that city that there 


has never been in the city of St. Louis any profound interest in municipal 
affairs. Not more than two-thirds of the registered vote is actually cast, 
even in times of what we regard as great excitement. What public senti- 
ment there is seems to be made to order by enterprising agitators calling 
themselves West End or North End or East End Business Men’s Associa 
tions. The grasshopper on the tree still makes more noise than the herd of 
oxen grazing, and the papers will yield more room to the clamor of an 
innovator than to a sound discussion of political problems. The city recently 
voted by an overwhelming majority to give $3,500,000 for the erection of a 
free railroad bridge across the Mississippi River, although the constitution 
of the state declares that a municipality shall not give anything of value to 
any railroad company; and the Supreme Court sustained the grant because 
it was made not to any railroad but to all. Today the mayor is universally 
derided because in a moment of just exasperation he declared that he thought 
the railroads were quite competent to provide bridges of their own. We 
have had an active civic league which has done valuable work in projecting 

system of parks, boulevards, civic centers, etc.; also a terminal com 
mission, admirably weli conducted, which has laid out a scheme for the 
adaptation of physical conditions to the future needs of transportation. I 
can perceive no signs of enthusiastic support of recommendations which 
ought to appeal to every thinking citizen, but on the contrary I perceive a 
great deal of carping criticism. Our local government is still admirably 
well conducted. We have nothing to complain of and much to admire 
Our mayor deserves the highest praise for the fidelity with which he has 


discharged his trust. 


There will be voted upon at the next election a constitutional 
amendment which will allow the cities of the state to discrimi- 
nate in the assessment of taxes, that is, to exempt some property 
and tax other property at a less rate than the generality. Pre- 


cisely what is involved in this radical change it is now difficult to 


ascertain. 

It has remained for the Kansas City politicians and the legis- 
lature of Missouri, with the formal executive approval of Gov- 
ernor Folk, to establish a precedent of the most doubtful charac- 
ter through the enactment of a law requiring civic leagues and 
similar organizations in addition to filing full statements of their 
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campaign contributions and disbursements (to which no one 
could take any reasonable exception) to publish the entire infor- 
mation upon which their recommendations to vote either for or 
against candidates may be based. The act was primarily aimed at 
the Kansas City Civic League, which for years past has exer- 
cised a wide and wholesome influence through its criticism of 
the records of public officials and through its investigation of the 
character and antecedents of candidates for public office. 

If this effort is successful in putting such organizations out 
of business, or of seriously curtailing their usefulness, we may 
look for a general effort throughout the country in the same 
direction, because civic and voters’ leagues are increasing in num- 
ber and efficiency and are becoming more and more dangerous 
to the plans of designing politicians. Not that such a move- 
ment would in the long run be detrimental to the cause of higher 
public standards, for experience teaches that efforts to suppress 
publicity and public-spirited efforts, even when urwisely directed, 
fail of their end. The St. Joseph (Mo.) Press very aptly 
described the situation as it exists in that state when it declared 
that Missouri “now exacts more of the independent voters and 


of those who insist on decency in politics than it does of the 


parties who alternate in running things.” 

Why Governor Folk, who has generally so excellent a record, 
should sign a bill of this character is at present inexplicable, 
although his apologists maintain that he decided to sacrifice the 
Kansas City Civic League in order to secure the passage of some 
special measures that he advocated in the extra session of the 
Missouri legislature, the advocates of the Anti-Civic League Bill 
having threatened all the bills of members who might oppose their 
bill, and it is understood that they carried their threats to the 
governor. His making a law of a measure intended to curtail 
the usefulness of an organization the principal members of 
which, regardless of party, are Folk men, is perhaps the price he 
has had to pay to insure the success of other and excellent legisla- 
tive measures. At least this is the charitable view to take of it. 
The law has not injured the league. During the first sixty days 
after the bill was signed the business men of Kansas City con- 
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tributed more money to its support than during any similar 
period. 

In Butte, Mont., and in the other municipalities of that com- 
monwealth there has been a decided awakening of the public 
conscience and of the sense of righteousness among the people, 
as well as a desire for betterment in municipal affairs. This has 
been manifested in the suppression of gambling in the State of 
Montana, which a year and a half ago, or more, was practically 
wide open. In the matter of legislation, the system of initiative 
and referendum has been extended to municipal corporations. 
Although no use has yet been made of the powers granted, their 
mere existence is deemed very beneficial. 

A new police system has been inaugurated throughout the state. 
Under it, the mayor has full charge and control of the police, 
the members of which are appointed during good behavior. In 
the larger cities, an examining and trial board is provided for, 
which examines and tries charges against members of the police 
force. The imposition of the penalty, however, is left to the 


mayor, the board merely determining the question of the guilt 


or innocence of the accused. 
From Denver comes a note of dejection because, to use the 
language of Judge Lindsay: 


The combined municipal corporations that control our politics and are 
masked first behind one political party and then the other, as it suits their 
purposes to buy up the machines of either, have more firmly intrenched them- 
selves in control of the powers of government, so that without serious 
difficulties they have been able to get valuable franckises and make con- 
tracts as valuable to themselves as they are seriously detrimental to the 
people. A series of specious articles published in two of the leading daily 
newspapers, undoubtedly controlled by these interests, have done much to 
blind the people to the outrageous robberies to which they have been sub- 
jected. These four utility corporations consist of the Denver Tramway Com- 
pany, controlling all the city railways; the Denver Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, furnishing all the gas and electric light to the city; the Denver Water 
Company, a private monopoly, charging rates four or five times higher than 
they should be; and the Telephone Company. This combination of busi- 
ness interests control the banks and through them many large business 
houses in the city, furnishing a machine that is all powerful in accomplish- 
ing highway robberies of millions that the people are compelled to submit to. 
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The general trend in the city, according to the same authority, 
has been toward a reaction of public interest in municipal affairs 
a sort of “‘what’s-the-use” feeling. The general prosperity of 
the people is said in a large measure to be responsible for this, 
for so long as they are fairly prosperous, they appear to be too 
busy to take notice of the appropriation of community rights, 
privileges, and franchises. 

A decision of the state Supreme Court concerning a former 
contract between the Denver Union Water Company and the 
city has resulted in taking from the city millions of dollars in 
excessive charges and rates and also in giving the city the right, 
of very doubtful value, under certain conditions, to appoint 
members of the city council, who shall meet with representatives 
of the water company to fix new rates. Through the political 
control of the four utility corporations these representatives 
are practically the appointees of the powers that represent the 
utility corporations, and the rates will no doubt be fixed accord- 
ing to the wishes of the company, and without any particular 
regard for the wishes of the people, or justice and a fair charge 
The very brazenness of this effort, however, may have the effect 
of arousing the people from their lethargy. 

Seattle, Wash., like many another community of its size and 
character, is not suffering from any very serious municipal ills. 
The troubles of such cities largely consist of public indifference 
and petty larceny and grafting which is apt to permeate public 
offices where public indifference exists. For example, it has just 
been discovered that the city’s comptroller, who was defeated 
as a nominee for mayor, proves to be an embezzler of from five 
to ten thousand dollars. 

The recent municipal election in Portland, Ore., last spring 
gave to the initiative and the referendum a pretty thorough, and 
on the whole a very satisfactory trial. The result was locally re- 
garded as gratifying in that the voters took a deep interest in 
the matter and canvassed the subject most thoroughly. Twenty- 
one separate questions were submitted. Loans for $3,000,000 
and $1,000,000, for water pipes and parks respectively, were 
approved, but the proposed moderate increases in the compensa- 
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tion of the city engineer, attorney, treasurer, and judge, although 
now very small for so important a city, were defeated, as was 
the proposition to pay the councilmen at the rate of $100 a 
month. The vote on these was almost unanimously “No.” A 
gas franchise for twenty-five years to a new company was 
approved, although strongly opposed on the ground that it was 
“a wilful misuse of the initiative to compass selfish ends and 
if adopted will go far to discredit the initiative in the eyes of 
all lovers of good government.” It was considered an ill- 
advised movement by municipal students and the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, but the voters in this respect seemed to proceed upon the 
theory that “if one old rat had a rat hole into a man’s cellar, 
a good way to combat it was to authorize another rat to dig 
a rat hole.’ The liquor licenses both retail and wholesale were 
substantially increased. Of the twenty-one propositions sub- 
mitted, the electors voted “Yes” on thirteen and “No” on eight. 
A Citizen’s Committee representing the business bodies, labor 
organizations, and taxpayers’ league (of which body U. S. 
Senator-elect Mulkey was a representative) carefully studied 
the questions and issued a pamphlet giving advice as to the 
merits of the several measures. Their suggestions were fol- 
lowed on thirteen out of the twenty-one questions submitted. 
At the same election a determined effort to restore the Repub- 
lican machine was defeated. Mr. Thomas C. Devlin, a very 
capable man, was nominated by the Republicans and strenuous 
efforts were made to whip Republican voters back into line (as 
Portland is normally a Republican town) but Dr. Lane, the pres- 
ent mayor, who ran as a Democrat and Independent, was chosen 
by a plurality of 700 votes, although all the rest of the Republi- 
can ticket was elected, and so Portland maintained her reputa- 
tion for independence. Mayor Lane has been vigilant in the 
public interests touching the grant of public franchises, and has 
led a growing sentiment in favor of restriction and of terms 
equitable to the city; he has also been active in compelling corpo- 
rations and others who have been occupying city streets or 
property dedicated to the city for street purposes to vacate the 
same or to purchase their title by money or equitable exchange 
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of lands. In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, which runs trains through one of the 
busiest streets under a perpetual franchise granted more than 
thirty years ago, is arranging to enter the city by another route. 
While this would eventually have come about in any event, it 
has certainly been hastened by strong public pressure. 

There has been systematic attempt to eliminate blackmail 
from the police department. Vigorous and successful effort has 
been put forth in defense of minors. There has been no prize 
fighting. Open gambling has been stopped. The slot machines 
have been closed, and over 3,000 removed from the city. The 
public exhibition of indecent postal cards has been stopped. 
Severe restrictions have been maintained in the “restricted dis- 
trict."". Saloons have been successfully closed after 1 A. M. and 
on Sundays. The law against the admission of minors to 
saloons is well enforced, as well as the law against selling cigar- 


ettes to minors. 
It is an important gain that the Civil Service Board has won 
general acceptance on the part of the public and of the city 


officials. The board consists of two Republicans and one Demo- 
crat. The recent reappointment of one Republican by the present 
mayor, a Democrat, contributed to this. The greatest diffi- 
culty is found in obtaining men at the salaries now offered by 
the city. Until the present financial crisis, the city has been 
paying very much less than other employers for the same class 
of work. 

San Francisco has been so conspicuously, even if most of 
the time unfortunately, in the public eye for the past four or 
five years that she needs little more than a passing reference in 
this part of the review. There has been a steady trend toward 
improved conditions all along the line. Her heroism in purg- 
ing herself of graft and grafters has set a splendid example fo: 
the rest of the corruption-ridden cities to follow. Her pub. . 
spirit in electing Mayor Taylor for a full term is still another 
splendid achievement. The platform of the Good Government 
League which was organized principally as a non-partisan asso- 
ciation to secure Mayor Taylor’s election voiced the demands of 
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the thoughtful and public-spirited people of the city. It de- 
clared among other things that: 


The demand of the people of San Francisco is that the government of 
the city be placed in the hands of honest and efficient men who do not 
stand for party politics, corrupt motives, personal ambitions or selfish inter- 
ests, but who do stand for all the people. The moral demand of the people 
of San Francisco is that the work of cleansing the city of its stain of cor- 
ruption proceed. 

The demand of the people of San Francisco is that business confidence 
shall be restored to their great city by the election of men who stand before 
the city and the world acknowledged to be free from self-seeking and whose 
motives are not open to doubt. 


Los Angeles continues to add to its already long list of 


significant achievements. Municipal Affairs which is the title 
of the effective little monthly published by the Municipal League 
of Los Angeles recently (June, 1907) congratulated the people 
of that city on the highly favorable prospect. 


Considering that the administration is only five months old—less than 
one-sixth of its term—it is too early to ask for material results. It is 
enough that the various officers should show by their conduct and utter- 
ances that they are the right stuff and should develop their plan of pro- 
cedure. To expect more in so short a time would be unreasonable, and if 
much more than that had been undertaken, it would argue unseemly haste 

While the auditor, the attorney, Board of Public Works and other admin 
istrative offices have shown to the satisfaction of good citizens that they 
are of the right mettle and may be depended upon, the progress achieved by 
the city council—which is after all the mainspring of the entire municipal 
machinery—is perhaps the most striking and agreeable. Nowhere else does 
the contrast between the present efficient administration and the last mediocre 
aggregation show more conspicuously. While the present body contains 
one man who is almost invariably wrong, and two others who are frequently 
wrong, it contains, on the other hand, several men of undoubted courage 
and ability, and progressiveness, whereby the net result of its action has 
been right at least nine times out of ten. Its mistakes have been few and 
far between, and those of a sort that were readily corrected. And on practi- 
cally all the big substantial issues, it has finally brought up on the right side. 


The league achieved a signal victory last January that has 
very considerably strengthened it locally. The then expiring 
council, which was an impossible body made up of mediocre and 
questionable men, in its last week surrendered completely to the 
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saloon element, and passed a bunch of ordinances which were 
for the encouragement of “blind pigs” and intended to facilitate 
the scattering of saloons about the city. This was leading up 
to a programme for increasing the existing limit on saloons 
from 200 to 300 and the widening of the boundaries of the 
saloon zone. On account of the existence of the referendum 
they had either to pass these ordinances under the thirty-day 
extension, or suspend the rules, which they could do by a two- 
thirds vote, incorporating in the ordinances a statement to the 
effect that they were needed for the “immediate preservation of 
the public peace, health, and safety,’ which preposterous state- 
ments they actually incorporated in the ordinances to insure 
their instantly going into effect. The league immediately brought 
an injunction suit against the city clerk and the mayor to prevent 
them from signing the ordinances and allowing them to go into 
effect. The courts held, in a very strong and emphatic decision, 
that the league’s contention was correct, that the emergency 
clause could not be applied at will by a council without any show- 
ing of a real necessity, and that its application was a legitimate 


subject for judicial inquiry, the people being a recognized element 
in the city’s legislative department, and one which cannot be 
shelved by the utterance of a false statement on the part of the 


council. 
This completes the roll call of the cities and it must be con- 


ceded that the showing is a fine one and justifies the conclusion 
that on the whole the trend in municipal affairs is toward im- 


provement. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
VII 
FIRMS AND CORPORATIONS 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
The University of Chicago 


In this article railroad relief departments are excluded from 
consideration as they are treated in the next chapter of this 
series. The relation between the two movements is very intimate. 
Before the railroads undertook their relief departments experi- 
ments had been made on a small scale by private firms, and when 
the railroads had developed iheir plans with manifest advantage 
the employers of smaller numbers of men in turn enlarged their 
schemes and multiplied their number. Meantime the size of 
manufacturing plants has rapidly increased, until now many of 
them rival railroad corporations in the magnitude of their enter- 
prises and the number of employees. Some of the corporations 
also resemble the railroads in their prospects of permanence with- 
out regard to the persons who own their stocks and temporarily 
control their policies. This condition of affairs is favorable to 
the introduction of plans of old-age pensions, and especially of 
sickness and accident insurance. During the years 1905-7 
there has been a marked increase in the amount of attention given 
to the development of such schemes. This has been due to vari- 
ous causes; and, first of all, to the examples of success in the 
railroad relief departments. Another cause has contributed 
powerfully to this tendency and will continue to operate with 
increasing momentum until compulsory insurance makes it un- 
necessary. That cause is the tightening of the employers’ liability 
laws and the strictness and even rigor with which they are inter- 
preted by many courts and applied in individual instances. It 
has been said by certain judges in high places that with a little 
more stringency the courts will practically make the law of negli- 


gence a compulsory insurance law, for the fact of accident seems 
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to carry with it in such courts a presumption of negligence. The 
juries very generally act on this presumption, and elective judges, 
being human, are inclined to lean to the side of the workmen, 
whose votes are necessary to elect them. This tendency has 
received further momentum from the exposures of the frightful 
waste of life due to industrial accidents and diseases revealed by 
factory inspectors, reports of trade-unions, and by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Public opinion has been thoroughly 
aroused and will not bear much more; it will soon demand all the 
protection that law can give to prevent injury or to compel each 
industry to bear its own costs. The exhibits of dangerous 
machinery, sweatshop evils, and tenement-house life in various 
cities have deepened these convictions and directed public atten- 
tion to remedies. The expositions of the German government at 
Chicago in 1893 and at St. Louis in 1904 have had their share in 
educating the public conscience and revealing a practicable plan 
for mitigating the sufferings incident to modern industry. 

It is almost impossible to tabulate the schemes of insurance 
here to be noticed; we shall describe certain examples and then 
endeavor to discover the tendency revealed in them all. Until 
the government report has been given to the world we shall not 
have anything like a complete catalogue of all these plans, but we 
have enough typical illustrations to furnish insight into the forces 
at work. 

The Westinghouse Air Brake Company Relief Department, 
Wilmerding, Pa., was established in 1903. The company has 
charge of the relief department, is responsible for the funds, 
pays 4 per cent. interest on deposits, supplies facilities for office 
work, and pays operating expenses. The medical examiner is 
appointed by the general manager. The advisory committee is 
chosen, one-half by the company and one-half by the members, 
the general manager being chairman. The relief fund is made 


up from voluntary contributions of members, income from invest- 
ments, and contributions by the company when necessary to make 
up deficiencies. The members are divided into five wage classes: 
first, those receiving less than $35 per month; second, those 
receiving $35 to $55; third, those receiving $55 to $75; 
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fourth, those receiving $75 to $95; fifth, those receiving $95 and 
more. No employee is required to become a member of the relief 
fund, and any member may withdraw after giving due notice. 
Usually a person loses membership when he for any reason ceases 
to be an employee. The monthly contributions are 50, 75, 100, 
125, 150 cents according to wage class. The occasion for in- 
demnity is disability due to either sickness or accident, and the 
medical examiner decides the question of disability. Benefits 
are not paid longer than thirty-nine weeks, although the right to 
death benefit continues during disability. Settlement may be 
paid ina lump sum. No benefits are paid where disability is due 
to intemperance, vice, or quarrel. The benefits each week for 
thirty-nine weeks are, according to class: $5, $7.50, $10, $12.50, 
$15, and surgical treatment is also given free. Injuries sustained 
while off the premises of the company come under the rules of 
sickness benefits. The usual release clause in the contract reads: 


The acceptance by the member of benefits for injury shall operate as a 
release and satisfaction of all claims against the company for damages 
arising from or growing out of such injury; unless, within ten days from 
date of injury, notice is given to the superintendent of intention to seek indem- 
nity from the company; and further, in the event of the death of a mem 
ber, no part of the death benefit or unpaid disability benefit shall be due or 
payable unless and until good and sufficient releases shall be delivered to the 
superintendent, of all claims against the relief department as well as against 
the company, arising from or growing out of the death of a member. 


The death benefit is $150, not much more than a sum neces- 
sary for expenses of illness and burial. Evidently this plan is 
accepted by the employees only because it is better than nothing 
or because they do not yet know what European laws secure to 
wage-earners. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Company Employees’ Association ( Fif- 
teenth Quarterly Report, October, 1904). This company has a 
capital of more than $100,000,000 and an annual tonnage of 
25,000,000. The theory of the managers relating to the neces- 


sity for industrial insurance is distinctly set forth in their circu- 


lar, in which the dependence of workingmen upon wages is made 
the ground of a scheme of protection by co-operation : 


A 
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In the new order of things the percentage of managers and operatives, 
whose capital, as well as their brains and hands, is employed in a given 
business, is largely reduced, and there is a corresponding increase in the per- 
centage of those whose only interest in the business is their daily, weekly or 
monthly wage allowance. 

This company attempts to give its employees a share in the 
capital by selling them stock on contracts to pay for the shares 
$1.00 each month. In the report used 1,000 contracts for 8,400 
shares are mentioned. This scheme is called “profit sharing.” 
There is an elaborate plan of insurance and old-age pensions. At 
each mine a “lodge” is organized, but membership is voluntary. 
The dues are 40 cents per month. The benefits are: (1) in case 
of fatal accident while at work, $150, of which the company pays 
one-half; (2) in case of death from natural causes, $100, paid 
altogether by the employees; (3) in case of death of wife, or 
parent, if dependent on employee, a funeral benefit of $75, all 
paid by employees ; (4) in case of death of children of employees, 
if over two and under twelve years, funeral benefit of $25, paid 
by employees; (5) in case of a non-fatal accident of a serious 
nature, $10 per week, one-half paid by the company; (6) in case 
of a non-fatal accident of a less serious nature, $7.50 per week, 
one-third paid by the company; (7) in case of a minor accident, 
$5 per week paid by employees. The company has a pension 
fund, to which it made an original contribution of $10,000. Its 
growth and maintenance is provided for by monthly dues of 
employees, two cents of the forty being set aside for the pension 
fund, the company adding one cent. The fund is invested in pre- 
ferred stock of the company and must remain intact for ten years. 
At the end of that period principal and interest in excess of 
$100,000 may be used in the payment of pensions to men who 
have contributed to the fund ten years, and who, through age, 
accident, or disease are not able to earn their livelihood. All 
expenses of the association are paid by the company. About 
20,000 members are in the lodges and about 60,000 persons are 
protected. Up to April 30, 1905, the total benefits paid had 
been $202,770.62; the number of men paying premiums into the 
fund, 21,909. The pension fund on April 30, I905, was 
$35,410.44, of which the company had contributed $14,945.95. 
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Metropolitan Street Railway Association, New York. Mem- 
bership is limited to employees of the company and entrance is 
voluntary for employees between twenty-one and forty-five years 
of age. The monthly dues, 50 cents, are deducted from the pay- 
roll; the assessments of 50 cents in a month, but not more than 
$3 in one year, may be levied to replenish the treasury. There is 
an initiation fee of $1 and a fee for the medical examination. 
New members sign a contract authorizing the deduction of 
premiums from the payroll. The benefit paid in case of dis- 
ability due to accident or sickness is $1 per day, after seven days, 
but not longer than ninety days and not over $go in all. If the 
disability is due to vice, nothing is paid. The death benefit is 
$300. The company has a pension department whose scheme 
went into effect July 1, 1902. This department is administered 
entirely by representatives of the company. Pensions are paid to 
all employees who have reached the age of seventy years, and to 
employees on attaining sixty-five years who, after twenty-five 
years of service with this company, have been disabled. Only 
employees receiving less than $1,200 yearly wages are admitted. 
Pensioners must belong to the association. ‘The pension rates 
are as follows: after thirty-five years of continuous service, 40 
per cent. of the average wages of the ten years preceding retire- 
ment; service thirty to thirty-five years, 30 per cent. of average 
wages; twenty-five to thirty years of service, tweny-five per 
cent. ; the same rates are paid to those retiring disabled at sixty- 


five to sixty-nine years of age. If payments at these rates require 


more than $50,000 annually they will be scaled down pro rata. 
Pensions are payable monthly. No assignment of pensions 1s 
permitted, and the pension is regarded as a gratuity, there being 
no legal claim for it. 

The employees of the Crane Company, Chicago, were organ- 
ized into a voluntary relief association in 1893. The regulations 
of that association show a classification of dues and benefits based 
on wages. Members whose wages are $4 per week pay 10 cents 
a month and receive in case of disability $2 per week, and in case 
of death a burial benefit of $25 is paid; wages $6 per week, dues 
25 cents a month, benefits $4 per week and burial benefit $50; 
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wages $9g per week, dues 30 cents, benefits $8 per week, death 
benefit $75; wages $12, dues 40 cents, benefits $8, death benefit 
$100; wages $15, dues 50 cents, benefits $10, death benefit $125 ; 
wages $18, dues 60 cents, benefits $12, death benefit $150. 
Assessments are levied at each death. Where the disability is 
due to vice, benefits are refused. This company established, 
April 1, 1904, a plan for pension and relief, which is a combina- 
tion of accident, invalidism, and old-age insurance, without legal 
claim, without payments from the employees, a pure gratuity of 
the company, though demanding faithful service as a condition 
of enjoying benefits. 

The Macy Mutual Aid Association of employees of R. H. 
Macy & Co., New York, was organized in 1885. The directors 
are appointed by the company. Membership in the association 
is a condition of employment, and membership ceases with em- 
ployment. The monthly dues are taken out of the payroll. After 
five days of illness the employee is entitled to receive benefits not 
more than eight weeks in one year. Members cannot claim bene- 
fits until the expiration of twelve months from the last payment 
of the eighth benefit paid. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., wholesale hardware mer- 
chants, Chicago. The employees of this firm have enjoyed the 
advantages of a benevolent association since March 5, 1888, and 
quite a number of trusted men have been permitted to buy stock 
of the corporation. The dues of the association are ten cents a 
month, although some members pay $3 a year. The association 
had one hundred members at the beginning and has grown to 
have six hundred members. Membership is voluntary. The 
firm does not agree to help the association, but in fact it has made 
contributions when needed. During the first seventeen years of 
its existence the association collected about $12,000 and paid out 
about $11,400, chiefly in sick benefits, one-half of this for the 
families of members. There are no expenses of administration, 
the officers caring for the fund without salaries. On January 1, 
1905, this firm established an old-age pension fund for the em- 
ployees. The plan was first proposed to the employees before 


adoption and was approved by 95 per cent. of them. The control 
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of the fund is in the hands of the firm. Membership is required 
of all employees over eighteen years of age, with the exception 
of stockholders and traveling salesmen. The contributions are 
2 per cent. of the salary of each employee, deducted quarterly 
from the salary. The corporation pays into the fund an amount 
equal to that contributed by the employees. The ordinary pen- 
sion is equal to one-half the average salary of the pensioner dur- 
ing the five years preceding his retirement or disability. If an 
employee is discharged or leaves the firm, the amount of his con- 
tributions, together with interest at 3 per cent., is returned to him. 
If an employee remains and becomes a pensioner and does not 
remain long enough on the pension roll to draw a sum equal to 
the aggregate of his contributions together with 3 per cent. inter- 
est, the excess is paid to his heirs. The report for the first year, 
rendered January 25, 1906, showed receipts from employees, 
$10,306.79, and the same amount from the firm; with interest, 
$190.07. The disbursements were: withdrawn by retiring em- 
ployees, $841.90; pensions, $302; balance, January I, 1906, 
$19,659.75. 

The Western Electric Company employs many thousands of 
workmen. In March, 1906, it created a pension system. The 
sum of $400,000 is set aside as a fund. Any unused part of this 
fund draws interest from the company at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum. The president is authorized to add $150,000 annually 
to the fund. If the allowances exceed the income a new rate will 
be established which will proportionately reduce all allowances. 
The fund is managed by representatives of the company. All 
employees of the company who have reached the age of sixty 


years and have been twenty years continuously in the service of 


the company may be retired on pension. Any employee who has 
been ten years in the service and has become totally incapacitated 
by injury or sickness may receive a pension. The annual pension 
allowance for each employee retired for age shall be: for each 
year of active service I per cent. of the average annual pay dur- 
ing the ten years next preceding retirement. Pensions are paid 
monthly till death, and may be granted to widows and orphans 
one year longer. The amount of pension for age will depend on 
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two conditions: the number of years the person has been in active 
service, and the amount of his average wages per year for the ten 
years next preceding retirement. For example: If the average 
pay per year for the last ten years of an employee’s active service 
should equal $900, and if the service has been continuous for 
twenty-four years, then the pension would be twenty-four per 
cent. of $900, or $216 per year, or $18 per month. The amount 
and duration of pension for disability is determined by the pen- 
sion board for each case. 

The Gorham Manufacturing Company, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, on May 1, 1903, adopted a pension plan, “believing that 
it is the duty of every corporation which has been in existence 
for 50 years to provide for those whose terms of service have 
covered the greater portion of their active life.’ According to 
a circular of the company employees whose records are satis- 
factory to the company will, if disqualified for work on account 
of age or permanent ill health, be eligible to pensions under the 
following age limits and terms of service: at seventy years, after 
twenty-five years of continuous service; at sixty-five years of age, 
after thirty-five years of service; at sixty years of age, after 
forty years of continuous service. When the company is satisfied 
that an employee is entitled to a pension he is to receive a monthly 
sum equal to I per cent. for each year’s active service, computed 
at the wage paid at the time of enrolment, although no pension 
can exceed $1,000 per year. The fund is maintained by setting 
aside a sum equal to I per cent. of the amount paid for labor 
during the preceding year, and out of this fund pensions are to 
be paid. When the amount paid out for pensions during three 
consecutive years shall exceed by 5 per cent. the appropriations 
under the foregoing provision, all outstanding pensions shall be 
scaled down to come within the average of the three years’ appro- 
priation and a new schedule adopted for future pensions. If such 
reduction of pensions becomes necessary, the original rates on 
outstanding pensions and the original schedule will be resumed 
whenever the appropriation for three consecutive years shall 


exceed by 5 per cent. the amount paid for pensions. 
The firm of G. B. Carpenter & Co., merchants of Chicago, 
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employing about 200 persons, pays about $4,000 a year in sick- 
ness and accident benefits and old-age pensions. It has no regu- 
lar system or association, and prefers to keep entire control. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Staff Savings Fund, 
New York City, was organized in 1904. The company has com- 
plete control of the administration of this fund, which is main- 
tained from contributions of employer and employees and from 
interest on deposited sums. The company contributes 50 per 
cent. of the amounts paid by the employees. In case an employee 
on account of age or infirmity retires from the employment he 
may receive his share with 3 per cent. interest. In case of death 
the heirs receive his share with 3 per cent. interest. If an em- 
ployee leaves the service for other reasons he can receive only 
what he has himself paid in with 3 per cent. interest, without 
having any claim on the amounts contributed by the company. 

The schemes of Mr. Alfred Dolge have often been described 
and must continue to attract attention as experiments, the very 
errors being instructive for future experiment. The firm of 
Alfred Dolge & Son, at Dolgeville, N. Y., a town of 2,000 
inhabitants, employed about six hundred persons in the manufac- 
ture of pianos, organs, and various materials used in such manu- 
factures. The firm carried about $200,000 life insurance for its 
employees at a very moderate rate, for employees who had re- 
mained with them five years. The firm paid the premiums. lf 
the employee left the firm he might retain his policy by paying 
the premiums. An employee might acquire an insurance at the 
age of twenty-six years for $1,000 and for each term of five 
years of service $1,000 until he had $10,000 insurance. Those 
who entered the service of the firm between twenty-two and 
twenty-six years of age could acquire only $2,000. Those who 
began between twenty-seven and forty could have only $1,000. 
For those above these ages and for all who could not be insured 
the firm set aside $35 per year until $1,000 stood to their credit; 
or if they died before this sum was credited, the heirs received 
the amount placed to their credit on the books. The firm also 
agreed to pay pensions for the aged and disabled, varying in 
amount from one-half to all the wages during the preceding year 
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before the disability began. The amount of the pension was 


partly determined by the period of service, from ten to twenty- 


five years, but it might not in any case exceed $1,000. Very few 
remained long enough in the service to gain right to a pension.! 

Since the scheme was advertised far and wide Mr. Dolge 
severed his connection with the firm and started in business in 
California. From thence he wrote to the present writer Decem- 
ber 12, 1906, to the effect that his scheme of insurance which he 
had conducted for twenty-five years had been abandoned by his 
successors. He also called attention to the fact that already in 
1895 he had shown the inherent weakness of all such individual 
enterprises unsupported by law, and had recommended a national 
system of industrial insurance so that workmen in moving from 
one state to another according to the changing demands for labor 
might not be deprived of the advantages of insurance. He 
declares that his own experience had deepened this conviction and 
he was glad to learn that the state of Illinois was considering a 
law for the promotion of this object. 

The benefit association of the Buffalo Smelting Works was 
established in 1893. The dues of the married members are $1 
and of the unmarried 50 cents monthly. These dues are sub- 
tracted from the wage payments and used only for relief in case 
of disability. The contributions of the firm are expended solely 
on death benefits. The sickness benefits are $25 monthly, after 
five days, and accident indemnity is the same. There are 250 
employees and membership in the association is voluntary. The 
same firm has a similar organization in their mines. The funds 
are invested in the stocks of the company and the interest is used 
to pay premiums.” 

The New York Edison Company pays the wages of injured 
workmen during disability, about $10,000 annually.* 

Steinway & Sons, New York, have had in their establishment 

Article of E. W. Bemis in Handwoerterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, 
1898, Bd. I, p. 714; article of Paul Monroe, American Journal of Sociology, 
January, 1897; A. Dolge, Economic Theories as Practically Applied in the 
Factories, 1896. 

* Report, New York Department of Labor, 1903, p. 231. 

Ibid., p. 283. 
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a benefit association since 1864, and in 1883 a new association 
was formed, which has a membership of eight hundred and fifty. 
The firm contributes annually to the fund $1,000, pays $1,200 
for three beds in a hospital, and pays for medical treatment. 
Every employee who is over eighteen years of age must become 
a member of the association within three months after being 
employed ; later he cannot become a member. The entrance fee 
is $1.00 and the monthly dues 15 cents.* 

The Oneida Community has an association and all employees 
must be members. The weekly dues are 5 cents, in some cases 
10 cents; the community contributes to the fund 50 per cent. of 
the dues. The sickness benefits are 50 cents or $1 daily, during 
thirteen weeks, and afterward half this amount for thirteen 
weeks.® 

Rochester Railway Co. has seven hundred employees, of 
whom four hundred and fifty are members of the benefit society. 
Employees between twenty-one and fifty years of age can become 
members of the association after a medical examination. The 
entrance fee is $1.00; monthly dues, 50 cents; disability benefit, 
$1.00 per day, for 100 days in one year; death benefit, $150.° 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y. The 
firm gave $3,000 as a foundation for the fund. All employees 
between twenty and forty-five years of age, after they have been 
employed by the firm for two months, may become members of 
the society. The monthly dues vary according to the rate of 
wages from 5 to 50 cents, according as the wages are from $3 to 
$12 weekly; the death benefit is $15 to $100; the sickness benefit 
from $1.00 to $8.00 weekly. The pension fund has reached 
$20,000, and out of the ifterest on this fund the firm pays to 
superannuated employees pensions graded in amount according to 
former wages and period of service.* 

The International Harvester Company, Chicago, has in 
preparation an insurance plan for their 20,000 to 25,000 em- 
ployees in all the affiliated branches of their establishments. At 


* Report, New York Department of Labor, p. 291. 
5 Ibid., p. 297. * Ibid., p. 315.  Ibid., p. 302. 
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the time of this writing the plan has not yet been developed to the 
point where it is ready for publication. 

The Swift Packing Co., Chicago, has branches in Kansas 
City, South Omaha, East St. Louis, South St. Joseph, South 
St. Paul, and Fort Worth, with about 400 warehouses and 
offices in the United States. For their 25,000 employees (some- 
times more and sometimes less) this firm has worked out a plan 
of benefits which has many liberal features. 

TABLE II. SWIFT AND COMPANY EMPLOYEES BENEFIT 


ASSOCIATION 
SCHEDULE OF CONTRIBUTIONS FOR MEMBERS UNDER 45 YEARS OF AGE 
Members 45 years of age and over may enter on this schedule if they have been in the 
employ of Swift & Co., continuously from December 31, 1906, to date of entry, 
and avail themselves of this privilege on or before December 31, 1907. 


d 


} 
| 


and 
An 


Weekly Pay of Employees | 
Governing Highest Class | 
They May Enter 


One Eye or Loss of 


One Hand at Wrist 
or One Foot at Ankle 
kle or of One Han 


Both Eyes. or Loss of 
Both Hands at Wrist 
or Both Feet at 
and One Foot 


Sick Benefit 


| 
| 


Benefit in Case of Death 


Number of Class 
Weekly Contributions 
Weekly Accident 
Total Loss of Sight of 
Total Loss of Sight of 


$800 .co 
800.00 
1,200.00 
800.00 
1,600.00 


$13.50 and under.. . 


DAS 


Over $13.50 and not 
over $18.00 

Over $18.00 and not 
over $30.00........ 

Over $30.00 


1,600.00 


1,200 1,200 2,400.00 
1,600.00 1,600.00 | 3,200.00 


om 


Additional death benefits (as allowed by rules), 5 c. per week for each $200.00. 

Members who have left the service and contribute for death benefit only, 5 c. 
per week for each $200.00. 

Weekly accident benefit for 104 weeks and reasonable bill for surgical attention. 

Weekly sick benefit after the first 6 working-days for 52 weeks and half-weekly 
benefit for additional 52 weeks. 

SCHEDULE OF CONTRIBUTIONS FOR MEMBERS 45 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER AS 
FOLLOWS: 

Members joining between the ages of 45 and 50 years, one and one-half times 
above contributions. 

Members joining between the ages of 50 and 55 years, one and four-fifths times 
above contributions. 

Members joining between the ages of 55 and 60 years, two and three-tenths times 
above contributions. 
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$o.15 | $p.00| $200.00! $400.00 
.20 rere) 400 .00 400.00 
| 600.00| 600.00 | 
( 30 fore) 400.00 400.00 
.40 rere) 800.00 800.00 
g.0o 800.00 800.00 
75 13.50 
1.00 18.00 
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The rules of the Swift & Company Employees’ Benefit Asso- 
ciation went into effect July 1, 1907. The object is to provide 
payments of definite amounts to such employees as contribute to 
the fund in case of disability or to their relatives in the event of 
death. The company agrees to pay operating expenses and to 
make good deficiency in funds to meet obligations. The advisory 
committee which has general supervision is composed of seven 
members chosen by the company and seven others elected by the 
members. The company pays the wages and expenses of travel 
of members of the committee. Medical examiners prepare appli- 
cations, report on the condition of sick or injured members, 
decide when members are disabled and when they are ready to 
work, and certify bills for surgical treatment. Disability is 
defined as physical inability to work by reason of sickness or 
accidental injury. The contributions and benefits are shown in 
the table. Membership is voluntary and no provision is made for 
securing a release from legal liability. 

The plan of the United Traction and Electric Company, 
worked out with the aid of the well-known actuary, Mr. M. M. 
Dawson, has the highest value for those who wish to draw up 
articles of a similar kind. The report of the association for 1905 
showed receipts of the fund of $30,226.97; of which the em- 
ployees contributed $14,942.40 and the company $12,831.12. 
The expenditures for death benefits were $9,875.00; for sick 
benefits $19,744.59. Since the organization the members have 
paid in $60,984.30 and the company $42,846.10. The costs of 
administration are met by the company and are not counted in 
reports of expenditures. 

The object of the association is to afford aid and relief to sick 
and disabled members, and to the widows and children of 
deceased members. Membership is limited to employees of the 
company. The directors are persons appointed by the company 
and others elected by the members by ballot. The contributions 
are in proportion to wages: 10, 15, or 20 cents each week; the 
members being divided into three wage classes, according to their 
earnings. These cover those earning less than $9 per week, $9 to 
$12 per week, or over $12 per week. The death benefits are $500, 
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$750, or $1,000, according to class. In case of disability the 
weekly benefits are $4, $6, or $8. Disability is defined “as total 
incapacity to carry on any gainful occupation.”’ There is a pro- 
vision looking to payment of partial benefits for partial disability. 
The company agrees to pay (1) one-fifth of each death benefit; 
(2) one-fourth of the amount of contributions by the members, 
payable weekly; (3) sums to cover expenses of management, 
adjustment, and litigation of claims; (4) sums to cover defici- 
encies, to be repaid if there is a surplus. The release clause is 
significant: “No benefit either for death or disability shall be 
payable except upon a receipt which shall contain a release in 
proper form . . . . from all liability to the beneficiaries.” 

The Standard Oil Company. “It has aimed to secure the 
contentment of its employees by liberal and considerate treatment 
allied with a pension system, assuring a competency for waning 
years. About 65,000 employees are or may become eligible for 
this pension, and no less than 500,000 men, women, and children 
are directly or indirectly interested in the preservation of the 
company.” § 

Mr. Francis H. MacLean has recently published the results 
of a study of insurance schemes in New York City.® 

Self-insurance against accidents by larger companies is not an unknown 
thing in New York City It cannot be said that they have been intro- 
duced into many companies. Quite a number of companies do provide hospital 
care. A smaller group have combined sick and accident benefit systems 
which are sometimes wholly, sometimes partly, supported by the companies 
themselves 

The American Manufacturing Company, with factories in St. Louis, 
Mo., and in New York City, has a system which has been in use for many 
years and was introduced by the vice-president of the company. It pro- 
vides for half-time wages in case of either sickness or accident. It includes, 
of course, immediate medical attention. In case of permanent disability the 
loss of wage-earning power is estimated and a special trust fund set aside 
from which the sufferer draws the income for life. The Greenpoint factory 
of this company is the largest factory from the point of view of number of 
employees, in New York City. The number runs from 2,000 to 2,200, of 


®Statement of Mr. John D. Archbold, vice-president of the Standard Oil 
Company, in Saturday Evening Post, December 7, 1907, p. 32. 
* Charities and the Commons, December 7, 1907, pp. 1207 ff. 
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whom about two-thirds are girls and women. There is a large number of 
minor accidents in this factory, and occasionally a serious one. The cost of 
the insurance system runs about 1% per cent. of the weekly payroll. Insur- 
ance in a liability company would run about } of I per cent. Of course it 
must be remembered that the former covers sickness, which would not be 
covered by the liability insurance. The vice-president was asked what, 
viewed solely from the business point of view, was the advantage in the 
costlier system. He answered without hesitation that the additional cost 
more than came back to the company through increased regularity in attend 
ance. 

This company does not find that the payment of insurance 
is an unbearable burden which cripples it in competition with 
companies in the same line which do not have such insurance 
schemes. Apparently the payment of insurance, in the judgment 
of the managers, is a good investment. 

In the same magazine (p. 1213) is a description of the accident 
insurance scheme of the New York Edison Company. Mr. E. M. 
Atkin, chief of the claim department, says that the former policy 
of insuring with employers’ liability companies was abandoned 
as unsatisfactory, and, since May 1, 1905, the Edison Company 
has handled the problem at firsthand. Free medical care is given 
in case of injury and the workman is requested to sign a release 
of all legal claims. If the accident is due to negligence of the 
company or any agent, full wages are paid during disability. If 
the accident is due to the negligence of the workman he may 
receive one-quarter or one-half wages during disability. In case 
of fatal accident, the funeral expenses are paid, and a donation 
made to the family. The company has had about 3,000 accidents 
since the system was adopted and only five men have sued the 
company. The costs of litigation being saved, the money is avail- 
able for benefits to the injured men or their families. The sys- 
tem of records of the causes of accidents enables the company to 
apply preventive and protective measures by which the number 
of accidents is reduced. 

The illustrations given in this chapter show that the business 
world in the United States is not in sight of a consistent social 
policy in relation to industrial insurance, that employers are filled 
with vague dissatisfaction and are making what they call “practi- 
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cal’ experiments, the most costly and unsatisfactory of all. 


Gradually the influence of actuaries is making itself felt with 
advantage, but they have ouly traditional standards to guide them. 
Perhaps the formulation of a broad and well-adjusted social 
policy will grow out of the labors of the society established for 
the study of labor legislation; and the attempts of Massachusetts, 
New York, Illinois, and other states to introduce some form of 
compensation will help to clarify the views of men and formu- 
late their ideas of what is fair and practicable. The suggestions 
of a state commission are more apt to be free from the bias of 
narrow interests than schemes invented simply to escape legal bur- 
dens and responsibilities without giving an equivalent. One 
thing seems quite certain; the agitation, discussion, and experi- 
mentation of the past few years are bearing fruit and we are 
moving more rapidly than in any previous time toward a sound 


basis of agreement. 
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MUNICIPAL PROGRESS IN BRAZIL—THE CITIES OF 
THE STATE OF SAN PAULO 


L. S. ROWE, PH.D., LL.D. 
Professor of Political Science in the University of Pennsylvania 


To the people of the United States Brazil is hardly more than 
aname. We have but a faint and inadequate notion of the great 
country whose inexhaustible but almost untouched resources 
arouse the wonder and admiration of every traveler. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that nothing should be known of the 
movement for municipal improvement which is sweeping over 
the country and which soon bids fair to place some of the larger 
cities of Brazil in the vanguard of civic advance. This move- 
ment is not confined to the improvement of harbor and dock 
facilities, the introduction of electric railways and electric light- 
ing. In fact, it finds its clearest expression in the great work of 
sanitary improvement. 

In the course of the last five years yellow fever has been 
practically stamped out, smallpox placed in the category of excep- 
tional diseases, and typhoid fever brought under control. The 
cities of Brazil have been sparing no effort to improve their 
drainage system, water supply, and system of sanitary inspection. 
The state of San Paulo deserves special attention because of the 
remarkable progress which its cities and towns have made in 
recent years. In the capital city, San Paulo, we find the clearest 
expression of the new spirit which prevails throughout the state. 
During the last ten years the city has undergone almost complete 
reconstruction. Narrow winding streets have given way to broad 
avenues; a water supply has been introduced, which for purity 
rivals any in the world; an excellent sewerage system has been 
completed, public sanitation has been promoted through careful 
house inspection; a superb isolation hospital and a series of bac- 
teriological institutes have been established, all of which have 
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contributed to make San Paulo one of the healthiest cities on the 
American continent. 

In order to understand the conditions under which these im- 
provements have been effected, it is necessary to bear in mind 
the peculiar relations existing between city and state. The con- 
stitution of San Paulo assures local autonomy to municipalities 
in “all matters of special local concern.” The state government 
has given an interpretation to this clause which enables it to take 
over some of the most important services. In the capital city 
the water and drainage systems were constructed by the state 
government and paid out of state funds. The same is true of 
the educational system from the primary to the high schools. 
This wide extension of state powers is due to the limited resources 
of the municipalities. The state government, on the other hand, 
has an assured revenue of at least ten million dollars annually 
from the export tax on coffee. This places it in a position to 
expend large sums for local services and to borrow money at 
reasonable rates for the execution of the larger local works. 

The basis for San Paulo’s rapid advance was laid with the 
completion of the new water supply and system of drainage. A 
further impulse was given to the city as a residential center by 
the determined effort of the state government to make the capital 
city a great educational center. This purpose was made relatively 
easy of fulfilment by reason of the traditional reputation of the 
San Paulo schools. As the seat of the most important law school 
of Brazil and of a number of collegiate institutions such as Mac- 
kenzie College, it was only necessary to organize a normal school 
and some technical schools in order to assure to San Paulo a com- 
manding educational position in Brazil. In the construction and 
equipment of the normal school no expense was spared. Few 
of our states can boast of an institution whose influence is so far 
reaching as the normal school of San Paulo. It has placed pri- 
mary and secondary instruction on an entirely new plane of 
efficiency. In order to complete the educational programme the 
state authorities constructed a polytechnic institute in which 
thoroughly organized engineering, architectural, and agricultural 
courses are offered. 
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During the period of this extraordinary state activity for 
municipal improvement, the local authorities were also exerting 
themselves to improve those city services intrusted to their care. 
The widening of the narrow streets of the commercial center of 
the city and the construction of new and broad avenues in the 
peripheral districts were the most important matters demanding 
attention. After these necessary improvements had been made, 
the plan for beautifying the city was carried one step farther by 
the construction of a municipal theater which, when completed, 
will be one of the finest on the American continent. 

In the execution of these great public improvements San 
Paulo has had the benefit of the loyal and unselfish services of 
her most prominent citizens. The early traditions of the state, 
formed during the imperial period, assure to the public service 
the best talent of the community. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that we find the executive direction of the city government in the 
hands of a man whose commanding position in the community 
inspires the confidence and assures the co-operation of the best 
elements in advancing the work of civic improvement. During 
the empire, Dr. Antonio Prado, the present mayor of San Paulo, 
occupied a political position of great influence. For a number 
of years he was the recognized leader of the conservative party 
and also held the position of minister of agriculture in the 
Imperial Cabinet. During the first years of the Republic, Dr. 
Prado held himself aloof from public life, but the desire to serve 
his native city proved stronger than the feeling of political 
estrangement, and some six years ago he was induced to accept 
the mayoralty. Under the peculiar system of municipal organiza- 
tion in force in San Paulo the mayor is elected by the municipal 
council from among its members for a period of one year. Dr. 
Prado has been re-elected six times. His period of service will 
always remain one of the finest instances of civic devotion, of 
which one finds so many in the recent history of Brazil. 

No description of San Paulo can be complete without some 
reference to the excellent transportation system introduced and 
operated by an American company. The relations existing 
between the San Paulo Trainway, Light and Power Company 
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and the local authorities afford one of the few instances of close 
and hearty co-operation between a city and public-service cor- 
poration. The company enjoys a liberal franchise and in return 
has shown a most liberal spirit in co-operating with the local 
authorities for the improvement and extension of the city. The 
congestion of the central districts has been relieved, fares are 
being adjusted so as to develop new sections, and there is a local 
pride in the achievements of the company which stands in marked 
contrast with the distrust and even bitterness of feeling which 
exist in some of our American communities. 

The magnitude of the improvements in the capital city has 
overshadowed to some extent the advance of the smaller towns. 
Wherever one travels in the state of San Paulo this advance is 
evident. One of the most remarkable instances is to be found 
in the small town of Piracicaba. With a population of little over 
twenty thousand, the municipal authorities have constructed a 
system of drainage and have provided a water supply which have 
made the city one of the most healthful in the state. Not content 
with this achievement, the local authorities have supplemented the 
primary and secondary schools of the state with a number of 
excellent municipal schools. Within the next few months the 
state government will open one of the finest agricultural schools 
in South America. Thus Piracicaba has become an educational 
center, which, combined with its excellent industrial facilities, 
will make it one of the important cities of the state. 

The impulse to this educational awakening as well as the 
movement for agricultural betterment is traceable to the influ- 
ence of the recent secretary of agriculture, Dr. Carlos Botelho. 
To his unbounded faith in the possibility of increasing national 
efficiency through more advanced technical education, the State 
of San Paulo owes much of its recent progress. 

The most remarkable transformation from a sanitary point 
of view is taking place in the city of Santos. For many years 
this seaport town was known as the “foreigners’ cemetery.”” The 
yellow-fever scourge was so terrible that to spend one night in 
the town during the summer months involved the most serious 
risks. Even the inhabitants of other towns in the state avoided 
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Santos as much as possible. A few years ago a franchise was 
granted to a Brazilian company to build an extensive dock system. 
For the execution of this work it was necessary to fill in the 
entire swamp region of the water front. The result has been the 
destruction of the mosquito-breeding centers and the consequent 
disappearance of yellow fever. The state government is now 
supplementing this work by constructing a modern system of 
drainage and an English company is providing an improved water 
supply which will make Santos a healthful residential city. Other 
towns, such as Campines, Riberao, Preto, and San Carlos, are 
following in the wake oi this movement for civic betterment, and 
are giving to the other cities of the Republic an example which 
cannot help but react favorably on the civic life of the Republic. 

It is a matter of more than passing interest to us in the United 
States that in this great Republic of Brazil the foundations for 
stability and order have been laid and that upon this basis the 
municipalities are moving forward toward the realization of those 
ideals of civic and social welfare upon which the development of 
democratic institutions must rest. 


San Pavuto, BraziL 
October, 1906 
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A SOUTHERN VIEW OF SLAVERY 


H. E. BELIN 
Charleston, S. C. 


It is nearing a half-century since the arbitrament of war 
removed from the body politic for all time that most fruitful 
source of sectional friction, the institution of slavery. Surely, 
therefore, it should now be possible for North and South to 
discuss the subject dispassionately. 

I hold no brief for the defense of slavery, but belonging to 
the fast-thinning ranks of a generation which links together the 
South of past and present, being closely in touch with the old 
régime, and having a personal knowledge of conditions then 
existing, I desire, in the interests of historic truth, to present 
as concisely as possible an inside view of the institution of 
slavery: First, as regards its effects upon the white race; and 


secondly, in its relation to the negro, in which last aspect the 
subject naturally divides itself into two parts, viz., the moral 
warrant for slavery, and the practical workings of the system 


as it actually existed in the southern states. 

As being in many respects closely allied both to the patri- 
archal, and the feudal system, the institution of slavery in the 
United States might be regarded as a “survival,” and, like all 
anachronisms, it naturally jarred upon the sense of fitness in 
those unacquainted with its special adaptation to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

Before entering upon the subject, however, an explanatory 
word may not be out of place, to guard against possible misap- 
prehension. First: Desiring only to present statements verified 
by actual observation, I shall describe the system in my native 
state; having no reason to suppose that slavery in South Caro- 
lina differed in essential particulars from slavery in the other 
southern states. Secondly: Throughout this paper I propose 
to speak of general, representative types, not of exceptional, 
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individual instances. Thus, when speaking of the white race at 
the South, I refer to the dominant class, not to that insignificant 
fraction of the population known as “the poor whites,” who 
were utterly without influence, and whose existence was practi- 
cally ignored. Upon this class there is little doubt that slavery 
did produce an injurious effect. For to their distorted mental 
vision labor presented itself as the badge of servitude, and the 
refusal to labor as the easiest and most conclusive proof of their 
own superiority to the negro. With them, however, we have no 
further concern. 

It is a total misconception to suppose that the slave-owner 
exercised an unbounded control over his slaves. Legal enact- 
ments in the several states prescribed the limits of his authority. 
Within these limits it is true the system was liable to abuse; and 
in the South as elsewhere, to base and ignoble natures the pos- 
session of power invited to tyranny. But there were two very 
effective checks upon this occasional abuse of legal authority: 
the pressure of public opinion, which was invariably brought to 
bear upon the offender, and the still more cogent consideration 
of self-interest. For it was not, as with the employers of con- 
tract or coolie labor, merely a question of getting as much work 
as possible out of an employee within a given time and then being 
rid of him. If, from overtaxing his strength or from mal- 
treatment of any kind, a slave were physically disabled, he 
became a burden on his owner for life, and an unmarketable 
commodity. Therefore, even where humanity was lacking, greed 
insured the negro against flagrant ill-usage. 

As a class, it is a gross injustice to southern slave-holders to 
assert that they considered themselves the irresponsible owners 
of human “‘chattels.’”” No people the world over comprehended 
more thoroughly and felt more acutely the weight of responsi- 
bility entailed upon them by their position. (I may say paren- 
thetically that this weight having been removed, no power on 
earth could compel them again voluntarily to assume it. ) 

Now, to consider the effects of the system upon this class. 
Like all territorial rulers, how limited soever their sphere of 
control may be, the southern landowner, though not a despot, was 
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something of an autocrat. By virtue of the position he occupied, 
his utterances were necessarily to a certain extent ex cathedra. 
And in his intercourse with his fellows he felt himself untram- 
meled by those considerations of politic expediency which must 
inevitably hamper men dependent upon the good offices of others 
for their chance of success in life. In other words, the southern 
landowner was his own master. And this consciousness of entire 
independence occasionally begot in him an overbearing arrogance 
and impatience of opposition. 

It is also true that, as a people, these dwellers of the South- 
land were imbued with a very exalted estimate of their own 
importance. To themselves, they seemed to be at the center of 
things, and the world revolved around them. But this assump- 
tion of superiority on their part was not so offensive a display 
of egotism as at first sight it might seem; for it was based, not 
upon an overweening sense of their own personal merit, but, 
upon their proud distinction as citizens of the South. For never 
was patriotism more ardent than theirs. And the knowledge that 
at the bar of outside public opinion their beloved country was 
unjustly judged and ignorantly condemned for crimes of which 
she was wholly innocent, naturally produced the double effect of 
banding them closely together among themselves in a “the-world- 
against-me I-against-the-world” sort of brotherhood, and of 
lowering their opinion of the clear-sightedness and fair-minded- 
ness of all beyond their own borders. 

In these respects the institution of slavery undoubtedly exer- 
cised a very perceptible formative influence on southern character. 
But as regards other traits, its effects are not so apparent. Their 
hot temper and proneness to resentment of fancied slights, for 
example, cannot with justice be laid to the account of environ- 
ment. And the charges of indolence and thriftlessness so often 
brought forward, were at least as much the results of an ener- 
vating semi-tropical climate as of the system. 

But while it is true that, as a rule, southern people were dis- 
inclined to laborious physical exertion, it by no means follows 
that their lives were spent in idleness. In point of fact, although 
exempt from manual toil, the average southern planter was an ex- 
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ceedingly hard-working man ; the number of his dependents, so far 
from lessening, actually adding to his labors by increasing the de- 
mands made upon him. For as I have said, he fully recognized 
the requirements of his position, and for the most part, honestly 
endeavored to discharge his obligations to the best of his ability. 
It frequently taxed to the uttermost his resources, both of purse 
and brain, to provide for the necessities of those committed to 
his care. But the bond between a master and his “people” (the 
word “slaves” rarely passed southern lips except when used 
officially) was a very strong one, and, to his honor be it spoken, 
the southern planter rarely shrank from the self-sacrifice involved 
in securing the welfare of those to whom he felt himself pledged. 

With regard to the oft-repeated accusation of illiteracy : while 
pleading guilty to the indictment itself, so far as a general dis- 
semination of book-learning was concerned, the cause of this 
illiteracy was to be found, in part at least, in adverse natural 
conditions. As in all purely agricultural communities the (white) 
population of the south was sparse and widely scattered. The 
distances were great, the plantations being so extensive that in 
country neighborhoods it was impossible to collect scholars 
enough at any one given point to establish schools. Men of 
wealth, themselves for the most part university graduates, secured 
home tuition for their children, or sent them abroad for educa- 
tion (and no more cultivated people were to be found anywhere 
than these gentle folk of the old South). But, unfortunately, 
their number was comparatively small, and of the remaining 
majority, many who would gladly have availed themselves of 
educational advantages for their families, had these been near 
at hand, were debarred by want of means from giving them a 
liberal education. 

If, however, judged by the rule of strictly scholastic acquire- 
ment, the South fell short, in point of moral education its general 
standard was a high one. For, given a people with normal sensi- 
bilities and healthy moral tone, trained from infancy to regard 
itself as the defender of the helpless and the support of the 
weak ; and is it not inevitable that in that people a certain dignity, 
strength, and self-reliance of character should be developed? 
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And this was, in point of fact, the effect produced upon the south- 
ern whites by the institution of slavery. 

So much, then, for the first division of our subject. Now, to 
consider the second. 

For the purposes of this article it is not necessary to enter 
into the history of American slavery, suffice it to say, that it 
behooves those who would cast a stone at the South to recall 
the fact that for the importation of the negro into this country 
she is in nowise responsible. 

Ethically considered, the defense of slavery rests upon the 
radical and essential difference between the races. That such a 
difference exists has been proved by the incontrovertible logic of 
events. For had color been, as claimed, the great differentiating 
mark between the caucasian and the negro, no outside interven- 
tion would have been necessary to bring about emancipation; 
history witnessing to the fact that—apart from racial inferiority 
—only by force of numbers can one people be held in subjection 
by another. The bare fact, therefore, that at the South the 
blacks greatly outnumbered the whites, proves conclusively the 
superiority of the latter race. Wherein this superiority consists 
I shall attempt briefly to indicate. 

Apart from ethnological differences which need not here be 
enumerated, both intellectually and morally there is a great and 
impassable gulf, fixed by nature between the white man and the 
black. That the negro’s present state of semi-barbarism is the 
result of generations of slavery is a fallacy pure and simple. As 
a matter of fact slavery, so far from degrading the negro, has 
actually elevated him industrially, mentally, and even morally, 
the term of his involuntary tutelage to the white race raising him 
to a vastly higher level than that ever occupied by his kinsmen 
in Africa. For we are to remember that the negro entered upon 
the stage of mundane existence at quite as early a date as did the 
white man—nay, some believe at a much earlier one. 

Why then is it that, while the white races have emerged 
from barbarism and steadily ascended, step by step, from a lower 
to a higher plane of civilization, the negro has remained station- 
ary from the dawn of the world’s history up to the present time; 
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and is today, as much of a savage in his native land as when first 
he trod the earth? 

Must it not be conceded that the race is utterly lacking in the 
power of initiative; that all advance and betterment must come 
to it from without? Therein lies the fundamental and rudi- 
mental intellectual distinction between the races. The white race 
has within itself evolutional potentialities; the negro race has 
none. 

The few full-blooded negroes who have attained to positions 
of prominence must be relegated to the category of “freaks,” 
and, like all other freaks of nature, these rare and exceptional 
cases prove nothing for the race to which they belong. If careful 
investigation be made, it will be found that the so-called 
“negroes,” who have in any way distinguished themselves above 
their fellows, are not full-blooded negroes, but half-breeds. And 
it is to this mixed lineage that their superiority is due. 

The moral distinction between the races is equally marked. 
The negro labors under a racial disability to grasp and appl) 
moral principles. ‘The arraignment may seem a harsh one, but 
it is fully borne out by facts, as will be testified by all those who 
from force of circumstances have been compelled to make the 
negro character a life-long study. In the old South, so well 
known were his moral limitations that it was an unwritten law 
never to hold a negro delinquent to account for a certain class of 
offenses, the injustice of applying to him the rigid code by which 
white offenders were to be judged being fully recognized. 

As in all races, differences of mental constitution of course 
exist, and there are degrees of virtue and vice. But whereas, the 
white man’s moral code is, theoretically at least, an inclusive one, 
embracing all the requirements of the moral law; the code of the 
negro, both theoretically and practically is, so to speak, a purely 
elective code; even the best negroes failing utterly to perceive 
the essential connection and interdependence of its several parts. 

Like the “new-caught, sullen peoples” whom Mr. Kipling 
describes as “half-devil and half-child” the negro’s nature is a 
composite one. But it is only just to him to say that in his case 
the relative proportions are changed for the better, one-quarter 
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“devil” and three-quarters “child” being a more accurate descrip- 
tion of his character. Like the child, many of his virtues are 
negative. He is neither grasping, nor malicious, nor vindictive. 
He is naturally confiding, and is easily controlled by those who 
have won his confidence. He is generous warm hearted, cheer- 
ful, and, for the most part, happy-tempered and obliging. He is 
(also like the child) entirely without foresight and absolutely 
irresponsible. For him the future is not; the present alone exists. 

So much for the one side of his nature. For the other only 
those whose lot has led them to sojourn among barbarous tribes 
can comprehend the sudden wondrous change wrought in this 
people by excitement. Frenzy is the word which best describes 
the transformation. Those who, but one brief hour before, were 
laughing, chattering, peaceable members of the community, are 
subject at any moment to be converted by some trivial occurrence 
into fierce, howling, blood-thirsty savages. The knowledge of 
this ever-present possibility necessarily influenced the southerner 
in his treatment of the negro; and made him look with a jealous 
eye upon all attempts at tampering with the discipline necessary 
to hold in check this dangerous element. 

In common with all ignorant races, the negro is extremely 
superstitious and exceedingly credulous, so that he falls an easy 
prey to the artful and designing. He is also emotional to a 
degree. This last trait it is which impresses casual observers with 
the idea of his remarkable religious susceptibility. But a longer 
acquaintance and more thorough study of his character would 
show, that to the negro “religion” is simply a pleasurable emo- 
tional excitement, having no restraining influence whatever upon 
conduct. 

In ante-bellum days, however, so far as nature permitted, he 
was trained to tread the paths of rectitude. Such is the negro 
from the southerner’s point of view, which must of necessity be 
a realistic one; proximity to the object depriving him of the 
perspective essential to its idealization. 

Next, to consider the practical workings of the system as 
existing in the southern states. 

What the theory of evolution is to the scientist, that the 
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institution of slavery was to the southern man. It might not be 
the absolutely true and perfect solution of the negro problem, 
but it was at least the best “working-hypothesis,” known to him 
for harmonizing the conflicting elements brought into compul- 
sory contact in the South. 

To the northern imagination, slavery presented itself as a 
subversion of the very laws of (American) nature, with a thrill 
of indignant sympathy the northerner pictured himself to himself 
as a slave, with his sensibilities blunted, his aspirations blighted, 
his highest, holiest instincts outraged, and his very manhood 
crushed out of him. And the sense of this moral degradation, 
even more than the ceaseless, hopeless toil and the actual physical 
torture supposed to be inseparably connected with the system, 
entered like iron into his soul, and his conscience revolted from 
dooming millions of his hapless fellow-mortals to a fate so 
appalling. 

The North erred—not in condemning the system of slavery 
conjured up by its own imagination, but in failing to acquaint 
itself with the actual facts of the case before passing judgment 


upon it. And this injustice it was which the South resented so 


bitterly. 

First, as regards the cruelties believed to have been constantly 
inflicted upon the slaves by their masters, I am not willing to 
assert that instances of cruel treatment were unknown, but I can 
truthfully say that such cases were the rare exceptions. Neither 
shall I deny the fact that on plantations flogging was the general 
mode of discipline. But I altogether fail to see wherein flogging 
is a more barbarous and revolting punishment when administered 
to black agricultural laborers, than to white soldiers and sailors. 
And be it remembered that at the time we are now considering, 
that humanitarian spirit, which has of late years exerted such a 
powerful influence on public opinion, ameliorating punishment of 
every kind, was then unknown. Consequently, it is manifestly 
unjust to apply present-day standards of discipline to the methods 
of the past. That the slaves were not generally ill-treated, how- 
ever, is proved by the wonderful increase in their numbers, for 
it must be borne in mind that the slave population of the South 
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was not recruited by fresh importations from abroad but aug- 
mented by natural growth. So far from being maltreated indeed, 
not only were their physical wants supplied, not only were they 
well fed, abundantly clothed, and comfortably housed, but their 
spiritual needs were also provided for. In a neighborhood the 
planters would combine to pay the salary of a clergyman who 
devoted himself to missionary work on their several plantations. 
All the ordinances of the church were duly observed, the sacra- 
ments were administered, and marriages solemnized. But besides 
this official church-membership, the negroes were allowed free 
latitude in the matter of church affiliation, and were Presby- 
terians, Baptists, or Methodists, according to taste, with “preach- 
ers” and “class-leaders” of their own color and choice. Besides 
its chapel, each plantation was provided with its hospital and its 
“children’s house” (a day-nursery it would now be called), where 
the children were left each day by the mothers on their way to 
work under the charge of a competent nurse. 

Although the statement seem superfluous to those familiar 
with southern ways, it may be well to say that on all plantations 
Sunday was, as a matter of course, observed as a day of rest. 
Besides this weekly holiday three days were always given at 
Christmas time, along with a “Christmas treat.” 

The assertion so often made that slave labor was unpaid 
labor is founded upon a misunderstanding of the facts. True, 
slave labor was not paid in currency. But the laborer whose 
toil secured to him food, clothing, and shelter could hardly be 
said to go unrequited. Besides which, this system laid most 
effectually that specter of provision for the future which haunts 
the laboring-man the world over. From the helplessness of 
earliest infancy, to the feebleness of extreme old age, whether 
an active, stalwart worker, or a useless, chronic invalid, the negro 
knew that as long as life lasted, the supply of all his wants was 
assured. Surely this feature of the institution alone should count 
for much, in any consideration of the subject, and has never, it 
seems to the writer, received the recognition which is its due. 

Selling negroes away from their homes, and dividing families 
are also charges which were frequently brought against slave- 
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holders. As regards the first: It is true that negroes were 
sometimes removed by sale from one plantation to another, occa- 
sionally, even from one state to another ; but generally speaking, 
plantations and negroes were sold together and, except, for the 
change of masters, the slave’s life went on as before without 
break of any kind. With respect to the second charge: Mothers 
and children were seldom separated, never mothers and young 
children. As for the fathers of families: as the negro, without 
exception, holds precisely the same view of the permanence of the 
marital relation as do the advanced disciples of the new moral 
cult, no hardship was ever involved, no sentiment outraged by the 
severance of connubial ties. 

Again, with regard to the amount of labor demanded of the 
slaves: On most plantations “task-work” was the rule. A fair 
allotment of work was made to each negro, and when that work 
was done, be the hour early or late, the day’s toil was ended. The 
writer has frequently seen plantation negroes trooping home soon 
after noon. 

It is to be remembered that two problems confronted the 
South—a labor problem, and a race problem—each of them grave 
enough to tax the powers of statecraft to the uttermost. The 
South was altogether an agricultural community dependent for 
its bread upon negro labor, and negro labor, unless compulsory, 
was (and is) absolutely unreliable. Thus much for the industrial 
problem. 

For the still graver one: With the overwhelming disparity 
of numbers in favor of the blacks as between the two classes 
of its population, in sheer self-defense it was compelled to exer- 
cise a vigilant control over the excitable semi-barbarous people 
in its midst. All honor to the old South in that, while neces- 
sarily strict, this control was also both wise and humane! 

Thus stands the case, which I have endeavored to present 
without undue partiality, for the consideration of those interested 
in the study of an institution vitally and inseparably connected 
with the history of the South. 
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THE INSTITUTION AND SOME OF ITS ORIGINAL 
SINS 


PROFESSOR ALFRED H. LLOYD 
University of Michigan 


In setting out to write upon the institution and some of its 
original sins, I am in danger of meeting opposition, almost at the 
start, from both the sociologist, or the social scientist, and the 
theologian. The former is not unlikely to protest against the 
very wide use of the term “institution” which I shall allow 
myself, perhaps with a philosopher’s license, and the latter almost 
surely will think his theology, dogmatic or historical, assailed 
by my notion of original sinfulness. The offense to the sociolo- 
gist will develop in good time, but, as to the theological heresies, 
there are two things to be said at once. Thus, (1) in the sense 
of the phrase here intended an “original sin’ is just a natural 
limitation, an inherent condition of the thing, whatever it be, 
said to be sinful; and (2) such sin, or such limitation or con- 
dition, because natural or inherent, because rooted in the very 
reality of things, cannot possibly be supposed a wholly unmixed 
evil. Indeed, an original sin of anything must be a defect that 
the ultimate nature of things in general is ready to take upon 
itself, to assume responsibility for, and that must be, accord- 
ingly, not a hopeless defect, but, so to speak, a defect which 
somehow is pertinent and useful, and a defect, above all, for 
which the thing affected is forgiven or from which it is naturally 
saved. How can an original sin be a ground of unqualified con- 
demnation? Its mere originality redeems it. 

Certain natural inherent limitations of the institution are 
thus the first interest of this paper, and then, when these have 
been exposed, or in part even while they are being exposed, an 
attempt will be made to show how automatically—only this is an 
unpleasant word—the institution rises above its own limitations. 
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It sins; but, be it said, to the glory of a progressive life, and 
so even to its own glorification. 

Now, what is an institution? It is any manifestly established 
mode of activity. Of course, this might be taken as referring to 
anything, definite enough to be seen, the universe over. Such a 
very broad view, moreover, equivalent though it be to a state- 
ment that all visible things are institutions, cannot fail to have 
some interest. Thales found all things water. The good Bishop 
3erkeley has had a hearing, though he chose to write seriously 

upon tar, or a concoction of tar, as the center of things. Why 
not, then, be as bold as such men and say without hesitation that 
all things are institutions? Surely, nothing can be real, “really 
real,” that is not thus universal. Still, philosophy is licentious, 
and in this place it is well to show some restraint. More specifi- 
cally, then, if not more profoundly, an institution is any mani- 
\festly established mode of activity in the life of human society, 
and as so regarded it must also be supposed to have a distinct 
personnel or clientage. Mr. Bosanquet says: “An institution 
implies a purpose or sentiment of more minds than one, and a 
more or less permanent embodiment of it.” But, to lapse again 
from the narrow way, who can help wondering if any manifestly 
established mode of activity, whether in human society or else- 
where, must not imply, I cannot of course say a personnel, but 
a manifold clientage of some sort? Can activity in general ever 
be limited to any definite mode, can it ever become specific, with- 
out being the activity, not of a single individual, but of some 
complex or group which is as defined as the activity? Such a 
question, implying as it does that all true individuality is pri- 
marily versatile, possessing an active superiority to definiteness 
of form, and that the definite is always an aggregate, obviously 
concerns the chemist or the biologist as well as the sociologist ; 
it also interests the mathematician, not to say even the meta- 
physician, but it is only put here, not answered. For the pur- 
poses of this paper simply to put such a question is worth while, 
since it indicates quite directly that the institution, specifically 
that the social institution, may be, if not must be, an affair of the 
universe itself, instead of merely an affair of human society. 
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Some, it is true, may even doubt if within the sphere of 
human life an institution is necessarily social. The definite per- 
sonnel, here asserted, may not seem to them to be a real need. 
But, at least at this time, I shall not argue with such doubters. 
Simply, with Bosanquet and others, I shall consider the institu- 
tion as if it did imply a more or less numerous constituency. 
Broader in my view, however, than most, I must still keep in 
mind, as indicated already, the institution’s universality, or at 
least its possible universality, its cosmic dignity. This wider 
view cannot fail to deepen the meaning of whatever may appear 
true of the institution in human life. 

In human life every institution in its very nature is addicted to 
these four sins: dogmatism, opportunism, materialism, and 
schism. A damning list, certainly; yet, to say no more, original 
sins have always repaid recognition, not to add careful study. 
Also the terms in the list are possibly overloaded with ecclesiasti- 
cal associations, yet he who runs can at least reach the height of 
generalization from the church to the institutions that are domes- 
tic, ceremonial, industrial, political, educational, epistemological, 
and the like. All human institutions, then, are helplessly guilty 
of those four sins; the church is by no means alone in her degra- 
dation and misery; and, accepting the terms, as well as the con- 
demnation in them, we have only to take them up in order, 
remembering, as we proceed, that natural inherent defects, such 
as these are, can hardly be altogether evil. 

Dogmatism is probably the most familiar of the offenses in 
the list. That establishment, the setting of life to some particu- 
lar manner of thought or action, cannot occur without it is all 
but axiomatic. Establishment assumes, or always very strongly 
tends to assume, the self-worth, the essentially intrinsic worth, 
of whatever it affects. Establishment isolates and exalts; it 
abstracts; it hypostasizes; with its first assertion it creates a dis- 
tinction, more or less invidious, between some particular thing 
and all other things; and this distinction, so strong in tendency, 
grows sharper and sharper and may end, as so often it has ended, 
in a seemingly impossible chasm between the immediate and the 
only mediate, the worthy and the essentially different and un- 
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worthy, even between—for so the words come to be applied— 
the supernatural and the merely natural. Yes, in fact, if not in 
word, the supernatural is always a conceit of the institution, and 
so plainly it is the inspiration, for good or for ill, of the institu- 
tion’s dogmatism. Could anything be more logical than that an 
institution, as something manifestly established and in so far self- 
assertive, should in the first place be arbitrary and in the second 
place hold itself aloof, which is to say, find sanction for itself in 
a sphere apart from all other things? So, to repeat, estab!ish- 
ment makes and must make what it touches supernatural, 
and just on this account it leads and must lead to what all 
men are accustomed to know as dogmatism, to unreasoning 
creed and cherished cult; subjecting, as also it must, impulses 
to the tyranny of form, natural experience to imposed authority, 
even reason to faith. As regards the last subjection there never 
was and never could be an institution by which reason was not 
reduced to a mere handmaid. Jntellectus ecclesiae ancilla is as 
much a law as a special case having special social and historical 
references. Indeed, in all her history the church has never seri- 
ously taught or practiced anything, the enslavement of reason or 
anything else, that has not been essentially true to life at large. 
Supernaturalism, revelation, reason the servant of faith, and all 
her other great tenets, except for their confining and obscuring 
names, that are confining more through their associations than 
through their essential meaning, are as broad and deep as life it- 
self. In so far as anywhere or in any way given to definite habits, 
customs, forms, life cannot do without those tenets; and although 
thus to recognize them as so general in their character and mean- 
ing, and consequently to think of the church as only a special 
institution that has abstracted and idealized just these underlying 
conditions of all institutions, is radically to change the value they 
have had for many people, nevertheless the conclusion seems 
unassailable. Whether the church gain or lose by the change is 
not the question, although many are sure to raise it. Turning,| 
then, to that with which we are concerned and speaking quite | 
abstrusely, to assert the definite in any way or sphere is to set it | 
aloof and to place all that adhere to it in just so far out of touch 
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and sympathy with what remains of the life from which it has 
taken form; and such assertion, clearly tending strongly toward 
the formation of some social caste, is the very essence of dogma- 
tism, an original sin of any institution. Habits, customs, laws, 
creeds, social classes, doctrines or methods of science, organic 
forms, and all things else in the world of what is manifest and 
definite are institutions and dogmatic. They set aloof and exalt. 
They find sanction, as it were, in another world. They are no 
sooner asserted, or established, than, lost in their own conceit, 
they fall out with positive experience. 

And dogmatism leads directly to something else; it leads to 
the second original sin, the sin of opportunism. Possibly a more 
suitable, although somewhat bolder, name for this is Machiavell- 
ism, which implies, however, greater sophistication. Machiavelli 
will be remembered as one often classified in histories 
as an anti-ecclesiastical political philosopher. But, what- 
ever Machiavelli's character or temper, and whatever be the 
better name for the sin now in question, the offense itself springs 
from the fact that any dogmatic assertion of immediacy and 
intrinsic worth promptly warrants the use of any means whatso- 
ever, adequate or not, that may be at hand, for the attainment or 
the maintenance of the asserted end. Moreover, the originality 
or besetting character of this sin is shown in the fact that under 
all the circumstances no means at hand can ever be wholly ade- 
quate to any asserted end. Any institution is simply condemned 
ipso facto to some compromise with the presented means to its 
support, and such compromise is opportunism or Machiavellism. 
Let something be asserted as final, and henceforth, under such 
dogmatism, all other things will be taken as in some way in- 
tended for its service. The end being settled, the particular 
thing in life to be maintained at any cost being determined once 
for ail, such considerations as scrupulous adaptation of the 
means employed to the end in view, sympathy of nature between 
them, or possible degradation or exaltation of the one by the 
other, become quite impertinent. In short, with just the mean- 
ing that has long been attached to the words, given a dogmatic 
institution, “the end justifies the means; while, as was sug- 
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gested and as is especially important to be remarked, no means 
available can ever be literally and unqualifiedly adequate to the 
demand. However startling the statement may be at first sight, 
no one will really question that in all the world there is no single 
thing, no manner of existence, no specific way or form of life, 
natural or human, social or personal, which can find anywhere 
means that are unequivocally serviceable to its faithful expres- 
sion 2nd preservation. Again, the preservation of any single 
thing must always, not merely require a certain amount of arbi- 
trariness and dogmatism, but also exact some measure of com- 
promising, or temporizing; and this, if unconscious, we know 
as opportunism; if conscious and voluntary, as Machiavellism. 
Perhaps faithful preservation of anything is at best only tempo- 
rary, and so more apparent than real; perhaps in all the world 
never a user, however arbitrary and masterful, goes unused; but 
this possibility only gives additional emphasis to the necessary 
compromises of any institution. 

The church is the institution whose opportunism, or Machia- 
vellism, is most commonly attacked. At a very critical time in 
history Machiavelli himself was, or at least very significantly 
may be said to have been, one of her aptest pupils. But again, 
the church is as far from having a monopoly of this offense as 
of anything else. Industries, governments, political parties, 
scientific and philosophical theories, theses of all sorts, that exist 
of course to be proved, personal characters, and so on indefi- 
nitely, have all been tainted with opportunism, with the more or 
less conscious, arbitrary use of inappropriate, inadequate means. 
The pecuniary support of some, perhaps all, religious or educa- 
tional institutions, the many practices in social and in personal 
life, which are so honeycombed with what is artificial and 
casuistic, and the often legally correct but decidedly question- 
able methods of commerce, afford familiar and telling illustra- 
tions ; and the taint to which they point is.original and inevitable, 
being intrinsic to establishment, to dogmatic assertion every- 
where. Perhaps the taint does not tell the whole story, but there 
can be no doubt about the taint. 

Opportunism involves materialism, the third original sin of 
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the institution. Is there any word so hard to hold to a single 
meaning as this word “materialism”? Yes, there is possibly one 
other, the word “idealism.” Here, however, contrary to what 
may be feared, reference is not to any mere metaphysical theory, 
although in the next paragraph a word or two will be said of the 
theory of matter as an ultimate substance, but only to the practi- 
cal “ism.” Any resort to means that are at all external to the 
end pursued, or that are in any measure inadequate or inappro- 
priate or tainted, is essentially materialistic. Moreover, as such 


- 


resort always rests on the presumption, so natural to an institu- 
tion, that some single phase or detail of life and experience, some 
specific interest and established mode of action, has intrinsic 
worth—which is to say, has in itself the value of the whole of 
life—this practical materialism may be described also as the 
habit of treating, or the disposition to treat, some single part of 
life as if it were the final and self-sufficient whole,’ Any insti- 
tution, therefore, just because naturally assertive of some part 
as if it were the whole, and because naturally dependent on 
means not altogether adapted, and that can accordingly be used 


only with some Machiavellian violence, is originally sinful or 


guilty of materialism. 

As for the metaphysical theory, the theory that matter is an 
ultimate substance, perhaps even the only substance, I must say, 
as ifina parenthesis, (that metaphysical materialism seems to be 
nothing more or less than a generalization from, an abstraction 
of, all that is mediate or instrumental in life) It is such a gener- 
alization supplemented by an institutive treatment, or hypostasis, 
of the thing abstracted. Idealism, on its side, would then be, as 
indeed not infrequently has been recognized, only a correspond- 
ing abstraction and hypostasis of the end as opposed to the 
means, of the ideal as opposed to the “materially” real. Histori- 
cally, every materialism has had its idealism to combat. But 
plainly, so understood, the metaphysical theory of materialism 
affords an illustration, though gssibly a somewhat subtle one, 
of the practical “ism.” In fact, the metaphysician practices 


See an article, “History and Materialism,” in which this latter notion of 
materialism is specially emphasized (American Historical Review, July, 1905). 
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materialism, whether in his dogmatic theory he is materialist or 
idealist ; for from one side or the other he makes an abstraction, 
and in support of his chosen thesis he uses and does violence to 
what he has rejected. 

But the sins of metaphysics are not specially in question at 
this time, though metaphysics may be as much in need of con- 
viction as any other department of human life. In the sense now 
presented, the institution at large is naturally materialistic; and, 
in view of this charge, if charge it should be called, an objection 
is quite likely to be brought against what has been said here. 
Thus, how can the institution be guilty of both supernaturalism 
and materialism? Without argument of the matter, let some 
illustrations give their own ready answer to this question. Con- 
sider, first, the property greed of the mediaeval, not to say also of 
the modern, church. Consider, secondly, the hidden sensuality 
of all hyper-spiritual movements. Consider, thirdly, the depend- 
ence of all kings “by divine right” on physical might, on armies 
and capital punishment and arbitrary, which is to say physical, 
authority in every form. And consider also the strange logic, 
by which in moral experience an unworldly rigorism promptly 
reacts into gross worldliness; by which the confidently unworldly 
have fewest defenses against the snares of the world when 
these are really encountered ; or by which, in political experience, 
party fealty seems always to bring some form of com- 
promise and corruption. Indeed, an open, clearly avowed materi- 
alism, like that of the opportunist Machiavelli, has much to learn 
from the hidden and unconfessed practices of its seeming oppo- 
nent, the materialism of the dogmatic, idealistic, consciously super- 
naturalistic institution. How piously have kings looked up to 
God as they have led out their destroying armies! How posi- 
tively the morally confident, soul-supported person has exclaimed, 
“T will,” only in the end to prove his own betrayer, or “I will 
not,” only to go forth at once to do what he seemed so firmly and 
so finally to have set himself against! The conceit of super- 
naturalism, then, even when reinforced, as so often it is, by 
explicit relegation of all that is material to the region of the 
illusory and unreal, is no safeguard against materialism; rather 
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it is the certain danger, and, in the case of the open treatment 
of the natural and material as illusory, it is in the hopeless and 
helpless state of the boy who had cried “Wolf! Wolf!” when 
there was no wolf. In short, supernaturalism and materialism 
are inseparable; so inseparable that the latter, what with its com- 
pulsion, its arbitrary coercions and all, is but the incarnation of 
the former; and, naturally and originally, every institution is 
guilty, not of one or the other, but invariably of both. 

So the third sin of the institution has now been exposed. The 
institution is dogmatic, and therefore uncritical <oward the means 
it employs; it is uncritical, or opportunistic, and therefore given 
to depending on means that are physical or material, that are 
external to the end and in so far inadequate; and just this 
dependence is its materialism. This materialism, however, does 
not conclude the record of the sins. A fourth, original, like the 
others, and springing up especially in connection with the material_ 
ism, remains to be considered; namely, the sin of schism. The 
institution out of its assertion and self-importance may pray 
earnestly for deliverance “from all sedition, privy conspiracy, and 
rebellion; from all doctrine, heresy, and schism;” but, whatever 
value or utility the prayer may have, the assertion itself can only 
make it perpetually necessary. Dogmatism, opportunism, and 
materialism, the great defenses of the institution, are also an 
earnest, if now I may use a word that will have to be qualified 
later, of its downfall; for they give life to those agents of destruc- 
tion, always twin-born, division within and opposition without. 

Now, as has been intimated, perhaps the most direct evidence 
of the schism that must beset every institution is in the neces- 
sary incongruity between the end and the available means and 
in the accompanying tendency materialistically, by deed if not by 
word, to put stress upon the means. Simply, by the incongruity 
and by the stress the institution is irresistibly led astray, becoming 
involved in what is not consistent with its avowed purposes. Of 
course, mere dogmatic assertion may be relied upon to arouse 
resistance, and so to stir up doubts among its own warmest advo- 
cates; and opportunism needs only to be practiced in order to 
grow conscious, and, if conscious, then also unsettling ; but nothing 
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so clearly threatens the self-confidence, the integrity and con- 
istency, of an institution and its various claims as an evident dis- 
crepancy between the end avowed and the means employed. Let 
this discrepancy merely arise, as it always must, and be observed, 
as also it must, and division and opposition are sure to follow. 
Division and opposition are unavoidable, because means, if 
not fully accordant with the end for which they are used, are 
certain to suggest either a new significance for the accepted end 
or to demand a different end. Again, discordant means, upon 
being employed, must exalt or they must degrade the end which 
they are supposed to serve; and, doing so, they will cail coinci- 
dently for both reform and attack, and for these both from within 
and from without. Simply, “the end justifies the means,” but the 
necessary violence of the means brings new significance to the 
end. Whence, to introduce now two familiar terms, the life of 
the institution, through the native conditions of its expression, is 
always constrained to harbor two conflicting movements, con- 
servatism and liberalism, the two swords, or the two-edged 
sword, of all schism, the former tending fatally toward the 
formal and conventional, and the latter toward the radical. 
Moreover, the necessary appearance of these two movements and 
tendencies will suggest why division and opposition were but 
just now said to be twin-born. Quite abstractly put, any specific 
assertion implies, as it were in its own right or in the conditions 
of its own rise, positive resistance from things without, and by 
reason of its dependence beyond itself also inner division against 
itself. Between the liberal movement without the life of an insti- 
tution and the liberal movement within the difference can be only 
one of degree, lying perhaps only in the consciousness and candor 
with which the attack is conducted. The inner movement, too, 
is in itself an invitation and cue to the outer movement, if the 
reverse be not also true. Indeed, the two comprise a sort of 
natural, though unrecorded, partnership for the accomplishment 
of just one object—evolution of the institution affected, and coin- 
cident revision or reinterpretation of its end. 
—) That there is this partnership, or quasi-partnership, is indi- 
cated also by the following. In the life of institutions, say 
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specifically of political or ecclesiastical institutions, how com- 
monly, if not universally, the opposition makes use of means that 
the institutions themselves have actually developed and, as it 
were, placed upon the market, with accompanying directions 
about their use, for the general consumer. The French Revolu- 
tion is the stock illustration of this. Spartacus’ speech, whether 
really his or not, so familiar to every schoolboy, is a good state- 
ment of it. Machiavelli's anti-ecclesiastical advocacy of the 
very intrigue to which the church had become so conspicuously 
addicted shows the same thing; and shows it in a way peculiarly 
interesting here, since the schism and the numerous incidents of 
the schism now under examination have been seen to be involved 
in what was virtually referred to as the natural or innate Machia- 
vellism of every institution. The scientific reply to the creation- 
alistic theology of the priority of spirit with an equally creation- 
alistic doctrine of the priority of matter is also a case in hand, 
although possibly not so generally apparent. And, to stride into 
a field even more difficult and remote, the poetry of Whitman, so 
offensive to institutional, conventional ideas of morality, in its 
opposition only uses material that is plainly present in the minds 
of the very preachers and teachers whom it has shocked so deeply. 
Many there are who would prefer Whitman to the conventional 
moralist’s morbid and, if morbid, often prurient consciousness 
of the sensuous. Is Whitman’s poetry, particularly so far as 
dealing with questions of sex, any less wholesome than so-called 
purity clubs or than prayer-meetings for one sex only? More- 
over, for morality Whitman, who only offends in the way of all 
radicals, does but do what sooner or later has to be done for 
every institution. To use a metaphor, perhaps too suggestive 
in his case, he tears off the old clothing, which moral man has 
been wearing, as he believes, too long, and takes measurements, 
with the scientific accuracy so appropriate to the age, for a new 
suit. At the time the exposure may be thought indecent; but, 
without meaning to defend all that Whitman has done or writ- 
ten, I have to think it both necessary and serviceable. The dan- 
gers of it are certainly no greater than those of morbid brooding 
over hidden, but not less real, facts; and, however offensive and 
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indecent, it is the simple fate, which must be inspired with some 
useful purpose, of every establishment. As there can be no estab- 
lishment without some concealment, the ingtitution always being 
a sort of study in chiaroscuro effects, so ge can be no conceal- 
ment, no indirectness, finesse, or intrigue, that sooner or later 
must not give way to exposure. Remember the eighteenth cen- 
tury. What was its so-called “enlightenment” but a general 
exposure, indecent and offensive, reckless and rationalistic, of 
the institutions of the time? But, to conclude this list of illus- 
trations, the poetry of Whitman suggests the much-discussed 
conflict between art in general and morals—and in this conflict 
there is additional evidence for the matter in review. Art has 
usually had more reserve than is commonly found in the writings 
of Whitman, but all real art is alive with the same tendencies. 
All real art shows the human in process of being gifted to the 
natural; the forms and conventions of human establishment 
becoming the play, the instruments, of life at large. In all real 
art we can invariably detect the materialism of some institution 
on the point, at least on the point, of throwing off its conventional 
disguise. Art—Greek art, for example, or the art of the Renais- 
sance—does but forerun a new dispensation, and in its own time 
and way it is itself at variance with the traditional order, 
because, whether avowedly in the opposition or not, it is quick 
with the schism of the existing institutions, which is to say with 
the manifest use of the incongruous material, that indeed the in- 
stitutions themselves have always used, but as if under lock and 
key. So Greek art transformed patriotism into cosmopolitanism ; 
and the art of the Renaissance, Roman Catholicism into Protes- 
tant Christianity. 

From all these illustrations it appears that the liberal move- 
ment within an institution and the liberal, or radical, movement 
without, cannot be as distinct as they are sometimes supposed to 
be. They both employ, only with different degrees of freedom 
and candor, the same instruments; and doing this they also are 
both only exposing the lock-and-key methods, the arcana 
imperit, of the institution. They are, then, as said, in a very 
real sort of partnership, and their partnership shows, as said 
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also, that division and opposition, always incident to schism, are 
not two independent movements. The outside opposition is, so 
to speak, only an important factor in, or a natural incident of, 
the inside division ; @ms never just a coincident, but independent 
attack. Not only, tWerefore, are the two partners, but also 
neither one is ever active without the other being so too. The 
partnership is as original and essential as the schism that it 
serves. In the terms of personnel, the slavish loyalist and the 
ioyal reformer, on the one hand, and the hostile, though not 
hopeless, revolutionist and the destructive uncompromising anar- 
chist, on the other hand, are all four parties to the natural disrup- 
tion of the institution, being, each one of them, in some way and 
measure committed to the inevitable and inevitably disintegrating 
materialism; the first two, of course, from within, the other two 
from without. Of the two extremes in the group, the loyalist 
and the anarchist, the former is describable as blind to his actual 
materialism and radicalism; the latter, as equally blind to his 
implied loyalty. But subtleties of this sort, not less humorous 
than profound, are unnecessary to the task in hand; only, for 
him who cares to reflect upon them further, they do suggest what 
may be the meaning of the invisible, as opposed to the visible, 
institution. The invisible church, for example, has been either 
the subtle rational theology, and all the other worldly methods 
and instruments, with which the church of dogma, openly 
appealing, not to reason, but to faith, not to nature and matter, 
but to God and spirit, has been mysteriously maintained; or the 
implicit faith, that truly and actually passeth understanding, 
of the avowed skeptic and atheist. The schism of the visible 
institution is thus the very life of the invisible institution. 

But now the four carnal offenses, which were to be exposed, 
have been set forth. Dogmatism, opportunism, materialism, and 
schism, with all their various incidents, manifestly are sins of 
the institution, and, in spite of them, if not actually by dint of 
them, an institution must have or get whatever of worth and 
virtue may possibly belong to it. Perhaps, as one runs over in 
his mind all the mean acts, the cruelties and deceptions, the 
destruction and the treachery, in which one or another of these 
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sins has found expression, the chance of discovering any worth 
or virtue will seem very small indeed. Sins always do produce 
diseases, and, accordingly the life of human society, bound as it 
is to expression through institutions, may pg@mise to be of inter- 
est rather to a social pathologist, wholly Morbid in his point of 
view, than to an idealist or optimist; for is it not conclusive that, 
given institutions, there must be crimes? Looking, then, to insti- 
tutional society, we seem to see only either dishonest loyalty or 
open and destructive violence; which is to say, either hidden crime 


or public crime. Some, indeed, may imagine they find something 


else; the life and attitude, for example, of those who consciously 
say to themselves that the end justifies the means; but here is 
only a compromise between the two extremes, not anything new 
or significantly different; and, whether different or not, it can 
hardly be said to improve the view. And yet there is still left 
the possibility that what the author of the Fable of the Bees said 
of his hive is really true of human society: 
Every part was full of vice; 
The whole mass a paradise. 

Fortunately, one can find truth in these words without assum- 
ing the spirit of Mandeville himself. Thus, there is a fact, to 
which history, always about as humorous as it is reassuring, 
bears constant witness, and to which also the argument of this 
paper has been leading by no very difficult route; this fact, 
namely, as simple as its figurative statement is commonplace: 
Institutions always make strange bed-fellows. In the deeper 
meaning of this commonplace truth, which is as serious to life as 
it is amusing, and which suggests Mandeville’s mingling of vice 
with whatever is worth while, must lie whatever chance remains 
for an optimistic view of the institution. 

Yes, institutions always make strange bed-fellows. In _his- 
tory, this amounts to saying, wherever an institution takes form, 
just there wisdom and folly, honesty and dishonesty, lawfulness 
and lawlessness, are made strangely intimate even to the point of 
comedy. Life and death are not more intimate, whenever life is 
expressed through some definite and manifest structure. In his- 
tory, at a very critical period, thanks only to the institutions, or 
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to the “law,” a reformer and some thieves were crucified together, 
although—perhaps because—the institutions were themselves 
already harboring exactly as much dishonesty as honesty, or vio- 
lence as law and order. But the deeper meaning of such inti- 
macy—just what can this be? 

It is the meaning, already proposed, of original sins being 
redeemed or redeemable by their very originality, except that 
what was said needs now to be supplemented in two important 
respects. Such sins, it will be remembered, were declared always 
to repay study; and this just because they cannot be supposed 
pure or unmixed. Their impurity, then, or their mixed character, 
is a reflection of a truth that may be put in these two important 
ways: (1) Reality—that is, whatever is substantial, whatever 
is finally true and worthy in life and for life—is and forever must 
be, I do not say wholly apart from what is definite and visible, 
but never adequately or completely presented through any defi- 
nite, visible thing, such as some body of positive doctrine or some 
specific mode of life, some system of formulated law or some 
mass of customs and traditions, and (2) all things definite are, 
therefore, and must be, I do not say unreal, but only “relative.” 
All things definite—that is, all institutions—are whatever they 
are, are worthy or unworthy, good or bad, true or false, vital 
or instrumental, only relatively, and for just the reason—cer- 
tainly a cogent reason—that the real or the true, the good or 
the vital, cannot, in its very nature, be held to any visible form 
or body, to any name or habitation, to any residence or resting- 
place. Again, risking tedious repetition, all things institutional are 
relative for the great supreme reason—a reason which redeems 
even relativity from unreality—not of course that there is no 
reality, nor even that what reality there is does not comprise and 
entertain all things, but that reality can never have a single place 
where to lay its head. The definite, then, which is the institu- 
tional and which is necessarily always relative, can belong to 
final reality, or can truly serve what is real and worthy, not by 
being merely either true or false, good or bad, lawful or lawless, 
but only by always being mixedly either, by always being both, 
by always putting both in the same bed. In short, the definite or 
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institutional or relative, just to be real, or to possess anything 
which reality comprises, must always be, not simple, but mixed; 
not peacefully self-sufficient, but the residence of opposition and 
conflict ; perhaps, too, not static in nature, but dynamic; say even, 
not merely formal and structural but also functional, 

So, to every institution, its original sins; but, also, to every 
institution, even through violence, its part in the service of what 
is real, and through such service redemption of the violating 
sins. In general, conflict is such a sure redeemer. It saves 
formal virtue from its emptiness and the sin that transgresses the 
forms from its license. Yet many will be far from satisfied with 
this conclusion or explanation. To begin with, they may find it 
altogether too philosophically subtle. Then, if they are able to 
forgive the offense of subtlety, by their understanding overcom- 
ing the peculiar obstacles, they may still object to the reliance on 
a principle of universal relativity. Relativity, especially when 
made a basis of judgments about evil in any form, is very offen- 
sive, because, at least in the opinion of many, to all intents and 
purposes it makes whatever it touches quite unreal. Here, how- 
ever, the general opinion is very plainly at fault; for, as I have 
been trying to make clear, the definite and relative, being always 
necessarily in a state of conflict, is ipso facto real or in touch with 
reality. Thus, however subtly, in just three words: (1) the 
relative is at least as real as the definite; (2) the definite can 
itself be real, or belong to what is real, only if mixed, or say only 
if like a house that is divided against itself, for reality is itself 
also opposed to any mere definition; and (3) relativity has never 
actually meant anything but the mixture or division or natural 
self-opposition of the definite. All that has been said here of the 
institution, or its sins, has born witness that definition involves, 
not only opposition, but also division, or schism; and also, only 
to translate a phrase that will readily be recalled, that the rela- 
tivity of the visible institution, not is apart from, but is the reality 
of the invisible institution. Whence, the original sins of the insti- 
tution, incident to the necessary mixture, or division, of what is 
definite, are real, though relative, or—why not add ?—because 
relative; they are as real as the conflict which‘ every institution, 
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every formal structure in human life, harbors, and without 
which none can be justified; they are as real as the “good” which 
is always associated with them; and they are as real as that abso- 
lute but invisible reality which dwells in the conflicts of all things 
definite, and which is, and can be, maintained only by these con- 
flicts. Thus, even a universal relativism, a relativism declaring 
all things definite to be relative, is not by any means nihilism; 
it makes nothing unreal; it simply makes reality just not finally 
and exclusively one of the things. 

But, lastly, the current evolutional explanation of evil, or 
more specifically of sins, which appeals to the conditions of 
growth or progress, is certainly in accord with the explanation 
here presented. Perhaps the two are identical. I think, how- 
ever, that, as commonly understood, the evolutional explanation 
lacks just one idea, or at least clear recognition of one idea, 
which the foregoing discussion brings forward. "Thus, in a very 
few words, it is of course quite true that growth demands insta- 
bility of any structure or institution; and sins, so called, are 
effective agents of instability, and accordingly cannot be without 
positive worth. Again, growth implies change in the values of 
things, and this makes the distinction between the good and the 
bad, the worthy and the unworthy, the useful and the harmful, 
a shifting one, besides making both, or al!, have a share in what- 
ever is fully worth while. And, once more, under the demands 
of growth, evil or sin in the part may be quite consistent with the 
true nature and interest of the whole. All these notions, too, as 
arguments of the evolutionist, are so well known in these times 
that they do not require extensive exposition here. But are they 
not lacking in their appreciation of the very growth on which 
they rely? Do they not think of it as too radical? Are they 
sufficiently loyal to a principle of unity and persistence in the 
changing that their growth implies? Is there any institution that 
we must not have with us always? 

The problem is, of course, a profound one, and as difficult as 
profound. But let me suggest, at the expense of seeming com- 
monplace, that growth, the true growth of anything you please— 
a man, an institution, or an ideal—is never merely change; it is 
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not merely into, nor merely out of, any state or nature, as these 
phrases seem often, if not usually, to be taken; it is just a con- 
dition of a reality that in its very nature can be, only if not 
merely definite. Make reality definite, give it a pillow, and you 
ask it to betray its nature, to violate its depth and breadth, to 
undo its own true unity. Instead, then, of being the change of 
reality or the supposed development or evolution of reality, 
growth is more accurately and more safely’ looked upon as the 
persistence of reality, or even as just reality. It is reality, so 
thoroughly real as to be not merely incapable of any particular 
resting-place, or establishment, but in a sense even without 
the need, and so truly one in its nature, so hospitably lawful and 
orderly, as to include all things definite, not of course in spite of 
its not being, but just by means of its not being, a single definite 
thing itself. 

So it is by the grace of reality in this sense, or of growth in 
this sense, that the institution sins but to the glory of a progres- 
sive life, and even to its own glorification. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CIVILIZATION IN THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY’ 


PROFESSOR W. B. ELKIN 
University of Missouri 


Our subject, the problem of civilization in the twentieth cen- 
tury, falls naturally into two parts: (1) what the problem is 
and (2) a proposed solution of it. The nature of the problem 
can perhaps best be indicated by showing how it arose. Hence, 
the first part of the discussion will be chiefly historical and the 
second sociological. 

I. How THE PrRoBLEM AroseE.—According to Heraclitus of 
old, the world moves by opposites; the law of contradiction is a 
law of the universe. And many writers of history assert that 
human progress does not proceed in the path of a straight line, 
but rather in cycles, or with a to-and-fro movement like the swings 
of a pendulum. Thus, some 2,500 years ago, after the Old, the 
Middle, and the New Empires of Egypt, each lasting for about 
a thousand years, had passed away, the world was roused by a 
new twofold force—the genius of the Greek and the power of 
the Roman. The Greek-Roman day lasted for about a thousand 
years also. Then the world went to sleep for another thousand 
years; the spirit of progress, like the apocalyptic dragon, seemed 
to be bound in the bottomless pit. But when the required num- 
ber of days were fulfilled, some five hundred years ago, the world 
awoke again, perhaps to fall into another slumber five hundred 
years from now. 

It is with the present period, the last four or five hundred 
years of the Christian era, that we are here concerned. It, like 
many other periods, contains two fundamental, and also opposite, 
movements or tendencies. And these tendencies explain the prob- 
lem of civilization—or at least one of the most important prob- 
lems of civilization—in the twentieth century. 

*A paper read before the Scientific Society of the University of Missouri. 
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In the life of nations, as of individuals, there are crises or 
turning-points fraught with momentous consequences for the 
future. Such a period, for the life of mankind, was the Renais- 
sance. The Renaissance marks the transition from the mediaeval 
to the modern world. Nearly five hundred years ago a new spirit 
was born into the world—the spirit of individuality or of liberty. 
It is strikingly typified by Michael Angelo in his grandest and 
most celebrated piece of sculpture, the statue of Moses. Michael 
Angelo’s Moses was not modeled after the imperishable creations 
of the beauty-loving Greeks. It was made to personify the spirit 
of the new time. ‘The Greek statue was the embodiment of cul- 
ture and health-giving exercise. But Michael Angelo’s Moses is 
the personification of will; with muscles tense, standing out in 
cords and bunches, it typifies the strenuous life. The soul of 
humanity, which had slumbered quietly through the long night of 
the Middle Ages, had awaked. The love of liberty had revived. 
And this irrepressible spirit of individuality, immortalized by the 
great sculptor, manifested itself at once along all lines of civili- 
zation. A few instances will suffice to illustrate: 

1. Religion.—John Huss and Jerome of Prague, Luther and 
Calvin, Knox and Cranmer, led the revolt against the rule of 
authority that, in spiritual affairs, had long dominated the Chris- 
tian world. The Protestant Reformation secured freedom of 
conscience and proclaimed personal responsibility, as these doc- 
trines had never been realized or appreciated before. 

2. Science.—The free spirit of man expressed itself in the 
inventions of the mariner’s compass, gun-powder, and printing 
—the three wonder-working instruments, respectively, of dis- 
covery, of conquest, and of enlightenment. It was now that the 
earth was first discovered—not only the new continents and the 
islands of the seas, but also its position in the solar system. It 
was now that the earth was first subdued—not only the wild 
beasts of the field, but also the unprogressive classes of men. 
And it was now that the earth was first illumined by that knowl- 
edge which is power and that light which is life. 

3. Politics—The wars of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries were manifestations of this spirit of individ- 
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uality; efforts to obtain a larger degree of liberty—religious, 
civil, and political. And the movement culminated in the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War and the Declaration of Independence, in 
the French Revolution and the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
and in the substitution of the several forms of self-government— 
local, state, and national—for government by kings or nobles. 

4. Industry—In industrial and social life the spirit of the 
Renaissance overthrew feudalism, abolished slavery, and is grad- 
ually effecting the emancipation of woman. It favored freedom 
of initiative on the part of the individual, and encouraged 
people to follow the calling they preferred and to go to any 
part of the world that they pleased. 

Now, it may be asked, what is the logical result of this tend- 
ency? In one word, it is anarchy. To illustrate again: 

1. Religion.—The individualism that inspired the Protestant 
Reformation soon led to the splitting-up of religious bodies into 
sects, factions, and parties; also to the criticism of creeds and to 
the doubt of dogmas. Suffice it to mention, in this connection, 
the writings of the Encyclopaedists, the Dialogues on Natural 
Religion, the Age of Reason, and the Critique of Pure Reason. 
Thus Kant, in the preface to his great work, wrote: 

Our age is in every sense of the word the age of criticism, and everything 
must submit to it. Religion on the strength of its sacredness, and law on the 
strength of its majesty, endeavor to withdraw themselves from it. But by 
so doing they arouse just suspicion, and cannot claim that sincere respect 
which reason pays to those only who have been able to stand its free and 
open examination. 


2. Science.—The individualism of the Renaissance manifested 
itself, not in the true scientific investigation, but also in the rise 
of many pseudo-sciences, and in the wrangles and contentions of 
scientists and pseudo-scientists. The controversies of Newton and 
Leibnitz, of Arnauld and Malebranche, and of Jesuit and Jansen- 
ist are only a few among many instances. 

3. Politics.—It is in the sphere of political life, perhaps, that 
the individualistic tendency was most apparent. It reached its 
climax toward the close of the eighteenth century, in the partition 
of Poland, in the disintegration of the Holy Roman Empire, in 
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the French Revoution, in the American Revolutionary War, and 
in the threatened dissolution of the American union. 

4. Industry.—In industrial life the spirit of individuality ex- 
pressed its anarchistic tendency in cut throat competition and in 
the /aisses-faire doctrine of the Manchester school. 

But, although anarchy is the logical result of the Renaissance 
movement, it does not necessarily follow that such would be the 
actual result. The logical result of the leading tendency of a civili- 
zation is one thing; the actual result of that tendency, when 
modified by other, though subordinate, forces, may be quite 
another thing. Such it was in the present case. The actual result 
of three centuries of striving for liberty was the age of inven- 
tion, or the era of industrialism of the nineteenth century. 

The age of invention or industry is characterized by the sub- 
stitution of mechanical power for muscle power to do the world’s 
work. Civilization has passed through three stages in this 
respect. In the first, the work of the world was performed by 
the muscles of men and women. In the second, the muscles of 
animals were used along with those of men and women. And 
in the third, mechanical power was largely substituted for 
muscle power. It has been calculated that, at the present time, 
there are three mechanical slaves in the service of each individual, 
on the average, of the population of America, Great Britain, 
France, and Germany.? 

And as the nineteenth century was the age of invention and 
of industrial development, its fundamental social characteristic, 
or most prominent general tendency, was union and organization. 
Before the pendulum of progress had swung over to anarchy, it 
slowed, stopped, and then began to swing in the opposite direc- 
tion. This also was a natural result; for force is never so effective 
as when it is most highly organized. And the two conditions 
making organization possible—viz., scientific knowledge enabling 
people to foresee the end ard direct the means, and mechanical 
inventions enabling many individuals to work together—were 
made available by the individualism of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. A few instances will serve to illus- 


2 Cf. Strong, The Twentieth Century City, p. 18. 
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trate, along different iines of civilization, the spirit of union and 
organization, as it was manifested in the last century. 

1. Religion—In the drawing closer together of different 
sects and denominations, in the religious congresses, in the non- 
sectarian churches, in the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, and in other Christian, but non-sectarian, 
institutions was strongly manifested the tendency toward union. 

2. Science.—The scientific world became noted for its meet- 
ings, associations, and congresses—local, state, national, and 
international. If an important discovery was made in any part 
of the world, it immediately became common property. And 
the investigation of many natural phenomena was conducted by 
international co-operation. 

3. Politics —The spirit of individuality which triumphed in 
the French Revolution and the American Revolutionary War 
soon spent its force in the following century. In Europe a new 
German Empire arose, with the unification of the German people; 
and a new Italy appeared, with the unification of the Italian 
people. In America the Civil War resulted in a stronger union of 
the United States. The heterogeneous provinces of British 
America were united in a single federation, the Dominion of 
Canada. Similarly, only recently was formed the Common- 
wealth of Australia. South Africa is moving in the same direc- 
tion. Imperial federation is in the air. And some writers advo- 
cate not only a union of the English-speaking peoples, but the 
establishment of an international parliament for the world. 

4. Industry.—Lastly, in industrial life there arose union or 
organization everywhere. The organization of capital was ac- 
companied by the organization of labor. Besides department 
and co-operative stores, there appeared profit-sharing associa- 
tions, joint-stock companies, and trusts—of state, national, and 
international importance. 

Thus in short, the Zeitgeist throughout all the past century 
was steadily making for closer union and higher organization. 

Now, it may be asked, what is the logical result of this tend- 
ency? In one word, again, it is socialism. In religion, science, 
politics, industry, and many other factors of civilization the 
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streams of tendency are setting strongly in a socialistic direction. 
Will this be the actual result? Probably not, though no one 
knows. One thing, however, seems evident, viz., that the best 
result would be some intermediate movement between the 
extremes of individualism and socialism, as these terms are usually 
understood. The desideratum would seem to be the union of 
these two opposite and yet complementary forces in a form of 
society that would secure the largest amount of individual liberty, 
along with the highest degree of organized efficiency. And this 
is the problem of civilization in the twentieth century. The six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries asserted, and in 
large measure secured, the rights of the individual; the nine- 
teenth century asserted, and in large measure secured, the rights 
of society. Hence, the problem of the twentieth century is the 
harmonious blending of individualism and socialism, in such a 
manner that liberty will be ruled by law, and law suffused with 
liberty; that individuality will be regulated by union, and union 
animated by individuality; that personality will be guided by 
organization, and organization moved and inspired by personality 
and genius. 

il. Tue Sotutrion.—The solution proposed is the develop- 
ment in society, to the greatest extent possible, of the two some- 
what opposite and yet complementary social forces, education 
and organization: education in order to secure for the individual 
the largest degree of development ; organization in order to secure 
for the community the results of all individual progress. Neither 
force alone is sufficient. Each is necessary to modify and supple- 
ment the other. We will first examine briefly education. 

1. Education —Of education there are at present two promi- 
nent, but opposing, views. According to the one, education to 
the largest extent should be encouraged; according to the other, 
education wiihin certain lines should be restricted. The former 
system may be called the American; the latter, the continental. 
In America, generally speaking, education along all lines is en- 
couraged to the fullest extent. The largest education for the 
largest numbers is the guiding principle accepted. But it is easy 
to see that, if this policy be continued, after a time the profes- 
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sions and the higher walks of life will become overcrowded. 
Hitherto the varied opportunities of a new country, the rich 
rewards of productive industry, the extent of the field of activity, 
and the vastness of its resources have contributed to counteract 
the natural effects of the educational policy. Some of these 
causes, however, are only temporary; and others, gradually, will 
come to have a relatively less effect than formerly. It is but a 
question of time, therefore, when, in the natural course of 
events, an educated proletariat will appear. 

What would be the general effect upon society, it may next 
be inquired, of an educated proletariat? According to the 
“divine harmonies” of certain economists, as the professions 
become crowded, the more efficient men, through natural compe- 
tition, will drive out the less efficient; and, in this way, the 
standard of the professions, to the incalculable benefit of society, 
will be continually raised. That may be a pretty theory, but it 
is not a true one. The increase in the army of “middlemen,” 
notwithstanding the continuous cheapening in the processes of 
production, keeps the selling-price of several commodities at many 
times the cost price. The men who enter the professions are too 
intelligent, and possess too large a degree of organizing ability, 
to allow free competition to act in the manner specified. Organ- 
ization would naturally be resorted to, in order to secure larger 
profits for all. As professional men would receive less employ- 
ment—and the more crowded the profession became, there would 
be the less work for each member to do—they would charge more 
for their services. Hence, as education increases, the professions 
will become overcrowded, and professional services will become 
more expensive. And, as education still further increases, the 
professions will become more overcrowded, and professional ser- 
vices will become still more expensive; and so on ad infinitum. 

This is one general effect of the unlimited extension of edu- 
cation. There is yet another to be considered. As the profes- 
sional classes increase relatively faster than population, people 
are withdrawn in larger numbers from the productive industries. 
Hence, not only does the cost of professional services tend to 
increase, but also that along practically all other lines. Then the 
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persons engaged in the industries have to produce for an ever- 
increasing class engaged in the professions, as well as for them- 
selves. And this process goes on indefinitely. Thus it might 
seem that the last state of society, through the advance of educa- 
tion, would be worse than the first. 

* = It is in order to avoid a state of things like that here described 
that some persons advocate what may be called the continental 
system of education, in preference to the American. The conti- 
nental system may be represented by the German. It is aristo- 
cratic, rather than democratic. It makes elementary education 
free and universal, but makes higher education increasingly ex- 
pensive as society progresses. And in America, at the present 
time, there are many strong tendencies making for the continen- 
tal system; e. g., increase of tuition fees and other expenses con- 
nected with higher education, both liberal and professional. 

Against the continental system, however, there are two 
insuperable objections : one on the ground of justice, the other on 
the ground of expediency. First, it organizes society into classes, 
which, to a large extent, are not based on natural ability, but 
on accidents of place or of birth. Consequently, it is unfair in 
principle. Secondly, it does not secure, except in part—often 
but in small part—the higher education of those members of 
society who would acquire it most easily, who would profit by it 
most largely, and who would make it contribute to the general 
welfare most fully. Hence, the system does not make for the 
largest progress or the greatest good of society as a whole. 

We have now arrived at an antinomy, which may be stated as 
follows: (1) The largest education for the largest numbers— 
i. e., free education, in all departments, for all who can avail 
themselves of it—is the only educational policy that is consistent 
with justice and expediency. (2) The largest education for the 
largest numbers will naturally result in the overcrowding of the 
professions and the higher walks of life. If this process were 
continued, under the industrial. conditions which now prevail, 
the burdens laid upon the producing classes would gradually 
become heavier, and finally intolerable. It would end practically 
in a caste system. 
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It is for the latter part of this antinomy that a solution must 
be sought. Two may be suggested: (1) government regula- 
tion, and (2) social organization. It is difficult to believe in the 
efficacy of the former. An attempt by government to regulate 
the fees charged by physicians, lawyers, engineers, and other pro- 
fessional men would not be likely to accomplish much practical 
good. On the other hand, organization, if intelligent and exten- 
sive, can perform wonders. It is along this line that mankind 
should achieve the grandest triumphs, and make the greatest 
progress in the twentieth century. Education to the largest 
extent for the largest numbers is a sound principle for human 
guidance, provided it is accompanied by a sufficient amount of 
social organization. But organization, although a leading feature 
of nineteenth-century civilization, is yet in its elementary stages. 
A discussion of this subject will finish our assigned task. 

2. Organization—Above all preceding centuries, the nine- 
teenth will stand out forever as the historical century par excel- 
lence. As such, it was epoch-making in the life of mankind. It 
furnished a scientific method for the investigation of all social 
phenomena. Consequently, in the present century unprecedented 
social progress may reasonably be expected. It is universally 
recognized that, as the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 
noted for progress in mathematics and astronomy, and the nine- 
teenth century for progress in the physical and biological sciences, 
the twentieth will be noted for progress in the social sciences. 
Sociology is the coming study. And just as sociology, grounded 
on the inductions of the physical and biological sciences, and 
guided by the historical method, becomes the characteristic 
science of the twentieth century, so new and higher forms of 
social organization will inevitably characterize the twentieth- 
century life of the human race. 

As a society or community grows, it differentiates. New 
wants then arise, and new forms of activity emerge to enable the 
society to satisfy these wants. As distinct groups of persons 
engage in the different forms of activity, these forms of activity 
become specialized, and the groups of persons engaged in them 
constitute the organs of the society; e. g., government, the pro- 
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fessions, transportation, and the various branches of industry. 
Each organ, under normal conditions, tends, like the organism 
itself, to pass through two distinct stages of development; one 
biological and impulsive, the other sociological and rational. 
The biological stage is strongly marked by individualism; the 
sociological, by co-operation. In the transition from the former 
to the latter the state of anarchy is gradually transformed to the 
reign of law. 

This does not necessarily mean, of course, that under the 
reign of law either competition is eliminated or progress ceases. 
It only implies that human activities are rationalized. The genius 
and inventive impulse of all the individuals are capitalized, and 
then directed by reason for the welfare of the whole community. 

At the present time the different organs of society differ 
greatly in their degree of development. Some are yet at the 
beginning of the chaotic stage; some are approaching the reign 
of law; a very few, in certain countries, are almost rationalized, 
such as government, education, and one or two forms of industry. 
In the twentieth century, however, the rational element in the 
various social organs may be expected to make more progress 
than in the nineteen centuries preceding. A few instances will 
now be given, illustrative of what may be accomplished in this 
direction, first in professional, and then in industrial life. 

(1) The professions. a) Medicine.—The practice of medi- 
cine is yet in the biological or impulsive stage of its development. 
It is organized on an irrational and unnatural basis. For their 
success and welfare physicians are dependent on the misfortunes 
of the other members of the community. The greater the amount 
of sickness among the people, other things being equal, the greater 
is the prosperity of the physicians. Physicians are paid for cur- 
ing persons who are sick, or for helping them to depart in peace 
when they are incurable. And the invalid or his family, those 
members of society least able to bear additional burdens, are the 
ones who are required to pay the doctor’s bills. Untold suffering 
exists now, and numberless untimely deaths occur, because many 
persons, on account of the expense involved, do not call in a 
reputable physician, or do not consult one until too late. It ought 
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to be the business of the medical profession to keep the people 
well, to prevent them from becoming sick, rather than to cure 
them after they have fallen sick. But if physicians should act 
according to this principle, in so far as they would succeed, they 
would cut off their own means of support. Hence, as physicians 
are dependent now for their living on the sickness and misfor- 
tunes of the other members of the community, it cannot reason- 
ably be expected that the body politic will be in good physical or 
mental condition. A radical change is needed in the organiza- 
tion of the medical profession—a change in the twentieth cen- 
tury analogous to that which took place in the teaching pro- 
fession in the nineteenth century. The time is coming when a 
reliable physician will be appointed, on a good salary, in each 
district or village, two or three in each town, and a superintend- 
ent and his staff in every city. They will be retained in their 
positions as long as they give satisfactory service. And their 
expenses will be met by a general tax. This change does not 
imply, of course, that all physicians who do not get appointments 
will be driven out of practice. Nor does it necessarily mean that 
all the best physicians will accept public appointments. Just as in 
the sphere of education there is still a place—a subordinate, 
though perhaps an essential, place—left for private schools, so 
in the field of medicine there will always be a place left for inde- 
pendent physicians. But these will be efficient men. Inefficient 
men will be obliged to withdraw from the profession. 

Another important consideration is that a fraction of the num- 
ber of physicians now employed, if their work were properly or- 
ganized, would suffice to perform it. Hence, as fewer physicians 
would be needed than now, the requirements for admission 
to the profession could be largely increased. The final out- 
come would be that all physicians would be first-class men, enthu- 
siastic in their work ; and the people would be kept in good health, 
because patients would get good attendance at the proper time. 

In this manner the two fundamental desiderata of the prac- 
tice of medicine would be secured, viz., a first-class service, and 
this at a reasonable cost. Under present conditions either of 
these advantages can be obtained, but only by the sacrifice of the 
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other. First-class medical service is within the reach of only the 
wealthy few. As a result, the great mass of the people have to 
resort to the quack and the patent medicines. In an intelligent 
community the quack and the patent-medicine man would be left 
without patrons, unless in so far as they might experiment upon 
each other for their mutual good—or for their mutual evil, as 
the case might be. — 

It is scarcely to be expected, perhaps, that this reform in the 
practice of medicine will be completely effected in the twentieth 
century. Nevertheless, a change somewhat analogous will be 
brought about, if our civilization continues to progress. In fact, 
a good beginning has already been made, in the appointment of 
sanitary and meat inspectors, the establishment of public hospi- 
tals and clinics, and the organization of protective associations. 

b) Law.—The organization of the legal profession is almost 
as irrational as that of the medical. In our day much of the best 
legal talent is consumed endeavoring to discover exceptions and 
loopholes in order to render the law of no effect; in other words, 
lawyers do all that they possibly can to make the way of the 
transgressor easy. On the other hand, it is here contended that 
the business of the legal profession should be to cause the law to 
prevail, and to make the administration of justice a terror to 
evil-doers. The way of the transgressor ought to be made hard. 
Furthermore, in our day it is a primary object of many lawyers 
to foster legal proceedings; for the more lawsuits there are, the 
more work, and consequently the more pay, there is for the law- 
yers. On the contrary, it is here contended that a primary aim 
of the legal profession ought to be to lessen the number of law- 
suits; for it is to the advantage of society to have as few dis- 
putes as possible, and of these to have as many as possible satis- 
factorily settled out of court. But if this mode of procedure were 
universally adopted, many lawyers would have to withdraw from 
the profession. Their retirement, no matter how it should affect 
them, would be a great gain to society. For the total interests of 
the public at large are much more important than the particular 
interests of any special class. The public must find a remedy for 
the evil of excessive judicial proceedings. That remedy will be 
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some form of co-operative organization. ‘The people of a dis- 
trict, or the members of a school or of a fraternal association, will 
select a reliable and competent firm of lawyers to which they will 
intrust all their legal business that involves persons outside the 
district or school, and such legal business as they deem expedient 
that involves only themselves. The results of such action would 
be threefold: (1) Inefficient lawyers would find no rest for the 
sole of their foot within the profession, and pettifoggery would 
practically disappear. (2) Efficient lawyers would become pro- 
tectors of the right, and, to some extent, conciliators and arbi- 
trators. (3) As far fewer lawyers would be needed than now, 
the requirements for admission to the profession could be greatly 
increased. 

A beginning in this work also has already been made. Trusts, 
corporations, and labor and other organizations have their legal 
representatives to attend to whatever business may be demanded 
of them. This is only the beginning, however. Nevertheless, it 
is auspicious. It opens up an unexplored and unlimited field for 
future development. Society may confidently look forward to a 
time when every district will have a reliable government lawyer 
whose chief business will be to give legal advice, free of charge, 
to anyone desiring it. 

c) Theology.—In the sphere of religion the organizing 
tendency has recently become prominent. This is shown in the 
union of certain denominations for more effective religious work, 
and in the closer association of all denominations for more effect- 
ive philanthropic work. It is, indeed, high time for the clergy 
to make an effort to regain their lost prestige. The clergy were 
once the most cultured class in society, and, consequently, the 
natural leaders of thought. But they have long since fallen from 
grace. They are now but imitators, and imitators, as Plato 
would say, who are twice or thrice removed. They are still a 
conservative force in the community, but have ceased to be a pro- 
gressive force. Their mantle has fallen upon the scientist, the 
educator, and the journalist. These are but poor Elishas, how- 
ever; they do not speak as “the man of God.” The clergy ought 
to reassert their rights. And when they speak again with author- 
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ity—the authority of inspiration and truth, rather than that of 
legend or tradition—the people will be only too eager to hear 
them. The present movement for greater union is the promise 
of a new and brighter day in this regard. 

d) Journalism.—One other instance from professional life 
may be mentioned. Journalism is a modern profession, and it is 
only just emerging from the biological stage of development. 
Journalism was never made; it grew—not according to nature, 
but by chance; and, in consequence, malformation has ever been 
one of its predominant characteristics. Of late it is thought by 
some that the journalist, like other professional men, should 
receive a scientific preparation for his life-work, and no longer be 
obliged to proceed according to the rule of thumb. It is pro- 
posed to establish departments of journalism in some of the larger 
universities. But everyone knows that journalism cannot be 
satisfactorily taught by means of theory alone. Every depart- 
ment of journalism should edit a daily paper; for the journalist, 
like the scientist, requires to have his laboratory and testing 
apparatus always at hand. 

Now it is worthy of note that, at the present time, one of the 
most vital needs of society—perhaps, everything considered, the 
most vital of all—is a reliable and independent press—one that 
would print the truth without exaggeration, one that would be 
independent of politics and of capitalism, and one that would con- 
stantly remain in close touch with the hearts of the people. Prob- 
ably the best and most practical way of securing a public press 
that would meet most fully these requirements would be to estab- 
lish a department of journalism, with a daily paper, at every 
state university. This paper would be sent free to every school 
and library within the state, and sold to subscribers at the regu- 
lar subscription rate. Such a paper, distributed over the land, 
would do more for true enlightenment and social guidance than 
all the Carnegie libraries together. This, without doubt, should 
be one of the early measures of the twentieth century. 

(2) Industry.—Leaving the consideration of the professions, 
we turn for a moment to trade and industry. One or two in- 
stances, for lack of space, must here suffice. Moreover, owing to 
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the recent progress of co-operative organization in profit-sharing, 
and in bringing street railways and water and light plants under 


municipal ownership, a detailed treatment is not necessary. We 


select, first, an instance that is general. 

a) Organization of labor.—It has often been said that all 
honest work is alike honorable and sacred. That may be true, 
but all honest work is not alike respected. To make some forms 
of honest work respectable, these three things are necessary: 
(1) specialization, (2) proper hours of labor, and (3) sufficient 
remuneration. The most effective means of securing these 
requisites is by intelligent organization. Every man and every 
woman, in the industrial age in which we live, should be trained 
up to some special calling—i. e., should be given a profession or 
a trade. In this manner all work would become specialized, and 
all workers organized. 

With the advance of the physical sciences in the last century, 
the processes of production and distribution were, in large meas- 
ure, systematized and specialized. With the advance of the social 
sciences, in the present century, the processes pertaining to con- 
sumption—e. g., personal and household services—in like man- 
ner will become systematized and specialized. Baking and 
laundering have been removed from the home; cooking, heating, 
dusting, and many other household tasks will inevitably be dis- 
posed of likewise. When there is a dining-hall in every city 
block, supplying meals at private houses, or furnishing a table or 
a dining-room within the hall to every family that desires it, the 
cooking question will be solved. The work now done by hand, 
both out-of-doors and indoors, will more and more be done by the 
use of machinery. Unskilled workers will gradually be trans- 
formed to skilled workers. And ultimately the servant girl will 
disappear, along with the day-laborer. 

Moreover, when distribution has been more thoroughly organ- 
ized, and placed on a strictly economic basis, by means of depart- 
ment and co-operative stores; and when the supernumeraries of 
the professions have been eliminated and have returned to pro- 
ductive occupations, there will follow a great reduction in the 
daily hours of labor. 
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And, furthermore, to the increase of efficiency consequent on 
the lessened hours of employment, together with that arising 
from improved individual skill and more perfect organization, 
will be added a third increase of efficiency resulting from the 
more extensive use of mechanical inventions. Then will come 
the golden age of the working-man. As work becomes more 
and more efficient, it becomes more productive. As it becomes 
more productive, it is entitled to larger remuneration. As the 
workmen become better organized, and thus better able to secure 
the just reward of their labor, wages will increase. No doubt the 
time will come when sone people will receive less than they 
receive now for doing what everyone wants to do, and when 
others will receive more than they receive now for doing what 
everyone wants not to do. 

b) Insurance-—A more special instance is that of life insur- 
ance. The subject of life insurance is one that has recently 
attracted much attention, and still agitates the public mind. Con- 
gress alone can adequately deal with this question. Straight life 
policies and annuities should be distinguished from the various 
forms of investment policies. The former two classes of insur- 
ance should be a function of the federal government, managed 
by a commission of experts. In this manner much of the ex- 
penses of administration, and all the expenses of advertising and 
canvassing, would be saved to the policy-holders. A public 
notice, containing instructions and stating the primary facts 
about insurance, would be posted up in a conspicuous place in 
every post-office; and the teachers in the public schools would 
give, as part of the regular instruction, a few lessons each term 
on the nature and importance of the subject. The premium rates 
would then, perhaps, be about half what they are now. Only as 
much money would require to be paid in on premiums as would 
be paid out on disbursements ; whereas according to the sixty-first 
annual report of the New York Life Insurance Company, the 
total income of that company for 1905 was $103,630,864, and 
the total disbursements were $59,326,713; or, more specifically, 
the total income from premiums was $83,812,518, and the total 
disbursements to policy-holders were $40,391,432. Under the 
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proposed scheme, practically every man, as he ought, would take 
out an insurance policy. Then every man, in a new sense, would 
become his brother’s keeper—his brother’s health being a particu- 
lar object of his regard. A solution of this problem might be 
reasonably expected in the near future, if politicians did not so 
much persist in trying all the possible wrong ways of doing a 
thing before adopting the right way. 

c) Railroads.—We select, in conclusion, the subject of rail- 
roads. Much has been said of late about certain prominent evils 
of railroad administration, but comparatively little has been said 
about the greatest evil of all. The system of rebates is a flagrant 
injustice; but it affects directly a comparatively small number of 
people. Excessive passenger rates are an evil of far greater mag- 
nitude. Less has been heard of this grievance because the per- 
sons most affected were those least able to obtain the public ear. 
In Germany, one can travel almost anywhere at the rate of half 
a cent per kilometer ; and in India the railroads make “an average 
charge for each passenger of less than half a cent a mile.’ 
Now society, in many respects, is like an organism. And those 
organisms which are most mobile, other things being equal, are the 
ones which are most able to adjust themselves to changes in exter- 
nal conditions, and thus are most successful in the struggle for 
existence. The same holds true of those smaller organisms, the 
individuals, which are within the larger organism. In Germany, if 
a workman is out of employment, he can travel, for a few dollars, 
from one end of the empire tothe other. In America, if a workman 
is out of employment, he has three choices—yea four, if he has 
money saved; he may deliver up his hard-earned cash to the rail- 
roads, or he may try to beat his way, or he may become a tramp, 
or he may remain where he is. No method can adequately deal 
with the tramp problem that does not include a solution of the 
passenger-traffic problem. And the tramp evil, only yet in its 
infancy, casting its shadow across the horoscope of the future, 
presents a spectacle truly appalling. Prudence, no less than 
humanity, demands an immediate solution of the passenger- 
traffic problem—a solution that will secure to the working-man 

*“Morley’s Address on India,” Outlook, August 25, 1906. 
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cheap transportation from those places where work is scarce to 
those where it is more plentiful. The Yankee is often put for- 
ward as a shining example of great resourcefulness; but in this 
respect, when compared with his German neighbor, he is like a 
barnacle attached to a rock by the seashore, which may luxuriate 
in great plenty when the tide is high, but must wait in want when 
the tide is low. The only immediate relief to the Yankee, in a 
period of depression, is the soup-kitchen, which to him is like a 
shower of rain or spray to the stranded barnacle. The German, 
on the other hand, having solved the transportation problem, is 
able to go in and out with the tide. True, the environment of 
the German may not be the best possible for his well-being, but, 
such as it is, he has learned how to make the most of it. And 
this is something which the American as yet has not seriously 
attempted. 

Congress has recently been grappling with the railroad prob- 
lem. But it is scarcely to be supposed that any measure which 
Congress will enact in the near future will secure the much- 
needed relief. What is imperatively demanded is a passenger 
rate for the working-classes, varying from half a cent per mile 
for short distances to one-fourth of a cent per mile for long dis- 
tances. Nor is this plan utopian. It would only be necessary for 
the railroads to abolish free passes, to squeeze out the water that 
has been poured into railroad stock, and to make some commen- 
surate return to the public for value received in money and land, 
in order to make the plan here suggested practicable. For passen- 
ger traffic would then increase many fold, at comparatively small 
additional cost. And everyone knows, except possibly railroad 
men, that it is not so much the rate of fare as the number of fares 
that makes a railroad pay. Cheap excursions have long been an 
object-lesson in this direction, though apparently one of little 
educational value. But ere long the social child will open its 
sleepy eyes, conscious of the light of an ever-brightening day; 
and, among the epoch-making changes that will then be brought 
to pass, cheap passenger transportation will be by no means the 
least significant, nor the least beneficial. 
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In opposition to the views here advanced it will doubtless 
be urged that the people are not sufficiently intelligent, and that 
the organizing faculty in human nature is not sufficiently strong, 
to enable these improvements to be realized within any reasonable 
time. In reply, it need only be said that within the last genera- 
tion mankind has demonstrated a capacity for organization which 
until then was incredible. Yet the movement has scarcely well 
begun. For, as the latter half of the nineteenth century was 
characterized by progress in biology and psychology, the twen- 
tieth century will be characterized by progress in sociology and 
ethics. And just as the rise of sociology has been attended by a 
new era in social organization, so the continued progress of that 
science will inevitably be accompanied by increasing power of 
helpful co-operation. Two great tendencies are moving cease- 
lessly in this direction; one theoretical, the other practical; one 
science and education, the other invention and mastery of mech- 
anisms for control of the forces of nature. Science and education, 
by conferring upon mankind an ever-widening outlook, are 
developing farther foresight and deeper insight; while the im- 
proved mechanical contrivances not only enable labor to be 
specialized and workmen to be organized, but also serve as the 
handmaid of the scientific imagination, by means of which new 
secrets of the universe are disclosed every day. 

Moreover, through the advance of the agricultural and the 
veterinary sciences, the earth in the twentieth century will 
become many times more fruitful than it was in the nineteenth. 
Then the population of the globe may increase many fold. Trans- 
portation will be further cheapened and distribution further 
facilitated. New and higher forms of organization will ensue. 
A new heaven and a new earth will appear. Old things will pass 
away ; all things will become new. 

Furthermore, as the ends of the earth are drawn ever closer 
together, and different races and tongues mingle more freely 
with one another, everyone will feel, in a sense not realized hith- 
erto, that nothing of humanity is foreign to one. The biological 
and irrational method of progress, by means of military and indus- 
trial warfare, will gradually give place to the sociological and 
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rational method, through helpful co-operation and sympathetic 
emulation. The principle of nationality, one of the two great 
political principles developed during the last century, will grad- 
ually become transmuted, and out of national independence will 
spring international interdependence. The other chief political 
principle of the last century, the principle of democracy, in Hege- 
lian or in some other fashion, will develop along two opposite and 
yet complementary lines: centralization with regard to national 
affairs, and decentralization with regard to local affairs. And on 
these two principles will ultimately rest the universal government 
the kingdom of heaven among men— 


of the world-empire 


which has been dreamed of by poets, foretold by prophets, and 
schematized by philosophers. Then the statesman, in the lan- 
guage of Plato, will be the spectator of all time and of all exist- 
ence. Then the peace of justice will enable every man to realize 
his higher nature, to secure a fair field and a square deal. Then 
the war-drum will beat no longer, and the battle-flags will be 
furled “in the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 
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Races and Immigrants in America. By Joun R. Commons, 
professor of political economy, University of Wisconsin. 
New York: Macmillan, 1907. Pp. xiii+242. 

It is difficult to give anything but a frankly unfavorable review 
of this book, unless it be judged as a popular work or as a mere 
introduction to the subjects of which it treats. To discuss the racial 
and immigration problems of the United States within the limits of 
a volume of a little over 200 pages with anything like scientific 
adequacy is manifestly impossible. What should require several 
volumes Professor Commons has attempted to accomplish in a 
single volume, and a very brief one at that. Nowhere does the 
author explain the purpose of the book, and the reader is left to 
decide for himself by what standards it should be judged. 

Judged by the standards of exact scholarship the work is 
deficient in many respects. It is particularly deficient on the 
biological and anthropological sides. The term “race” is especially 
loosely used, though the author justifies this by saying that 
the ethnographers use it in the same way, disregarding the fact 
that this is not the best usage. He says, for example, “Mankind in 
general has been divided into three and again into five great racial 
stocks, and one of these stocks, the Aryan or Indo-Germanic, is 
represented among us by ten or more subdivisions which we also 
term races.” To say nothing of the doubtful propriety of speak- 
ing of an Aryan race, there is here the additional impropriety of 
identifying the Aryans with one of the “five great racial stocks of 
mankind,” presumably the white race, though later the author 
speaks of the Semitic race as distinct from the Aryans. This is 
merely an illustration of the ethnological inaccuracies throughout 
the book. In general the ethnological basis of the discussion is 
inadequate or inaccurate, judged from a scientific standpoint. The 
biological aspects of the immigration problem likewise are inade- 
quately considered. 

While the standpoint of the author is mainly economic and 
political, rather than biological and sociological, still it cannot be 
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said that even the economic and political aspects of immigration 
receive as full treatment as one could desire. One general thesis 
of the author, that race antagonism springs from economic compe- 
tition, is not supported by sufficient evidence. While economic 
competition undoubtedly intensifies race antagonism, still the re- 
searches of race psychologists’ have shown it to be quite inde- 
pendent of economic conditions in the narrow sense; and this the 
author also practically acknowledges in his references to the rela- 
tions between the Indians and the whites. 

On the other hand, if the work is judged as a semi-popular one, 
or as a brief introduction to the subjects of which it treats, there is 
much to be said in its favor. While not profound, it is a brief and 
concise treatment of serious public problems, and is characterized 
by the good judgment and general sanity which are evident in 
Professor Commons’ works in general. The general point of view 
and conclusions of the book are undoubtedly sound, and it will 
serve a useful purpose in introducing to many the serious study of 
our racial and immigration problems. To one who can spend but 
a brief time in reading along the line of these problems, but who 
wishes a general survey of them all, there is no book that can be 
more heartily commended. 

CHARLES A. ELLWoop 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


The Psychology of Religious Belief. By JAMEs BissetT Pratr, 
Pu.D., assistant professor of philosophy in Williams 
College. New York: Macmillan, 1907. Pp. xii+ 327. 

The sociologist should be deeply interested in the scientific study 
of religious beliefs and practices ; for, as has been frequently pointed 
out, the history of a civilization is often largely but the life-history 
of a particular religion. The above work is certainly among the 
most valuable of recent studies of religion on the psychological 
side. It is an attempt to interpret religious beliefs upon the basis 
of the new functional psychology. It seeks the springs of such 
typical religious beliefs as the belief in God and in immortality, in 
in the life of feeling and instinct. The book certainly throws con- 
siderable light upon the psychological genesis of these beliefs in 
the race, and in the individual. On the whole the author reaches 
practically the same conclusion as H. R. Marshall,’ namely, that 


*See his Jnstinct and Reason, 
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religious belief is fundamentally instinctive. His argument is con- 
vincing, but it may be questioned if he does not minimize too 
greatly the rational element in religious belief. He tends, indeed, to 
take the position of Kidd (whom he does not cite, but with an 
adaptation of one of whose illustrations * he, nevertheless, opens his 
book), that religion is essentially ultra-rational. The religion of the 
understanding, like the religion of primitive credulity, is des- 
tined to pass away; only the religion of feeling will remain. One 
questions whether such an argument by reason against reason can 
be anything more than self-refuting. While the religious beliefs of 
the masses may be “unreasoned,” and while the instinctive element 
in religion is unquestionably large, yet has not the whole evolution 
of religion been a progressive rationalization of religious beliefs and 
practices? Is there any more danger that religion of the urder- 
standing will pass away than that the religion of feeling will pass 
away? Are we not, on the contrary, justified in assuming from 
the history or religion that the reasoned element in religious belief 
will become larger and larger? 

But the chief fault of the book is that it fails to develop a social 
psychology of religious belief—that is, it neglects the sociological 
point of view. It continually speaks of the genesis of religious 
belief as though it were wholly an individual matter, disregarding 
the social side of the problem. Even in the chapter on “The Value 
of God” the subject is discussed wholly from the standpoint of the 
individual. It is true that the author specifically renounces any 
attempt to treat the social side of religion. But the question is, Can 
any true psychological explanation of religious beliefs be given with- 
out taking the social life into account? Can sociology be separated 
from psychology in explaining such a psycho-social phenomenon as 
religion? If it be true that “the psychology of the future will be 
social to the core,” as an eminent psychologist has recently declared, 
then it would seem that the psychologist in studying religious 
beliefs must take the social point of view—that is, he must be a 
sociologist as well as a psychologist. 

The book is also weak on the anthropological side. This is 
shown by the dearth of anthropological authorities cited and even 
more by the entire neglect of the two great stages of natural 
religion which spring directly from the primitive animism, namely, 
totemism and ancestor worship. On the whole, however, the work 


*Cf. Kidd, Social Evolution, pp. 88 ff. 
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deserves careful reading by all who are interested in religion in any 
of its aspects. 
CHARLES A. ELLWoop 

UNIVERSITY OF MISsouRI 
Morals in Evolution. By L. T. HopnHouse. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co., 1906. 2 Vols. Vol. I, pp. 375; Vol. II, pp. 284. 

The work undertakes a comparative study of rules of conduct 
and ideals of life. Without assuming any particular theory of 
evolution, it presents different forms of ethical ideas. The results 
of the classification, however, when viewed in the light of evolu- 
tionary theory present a unity that raises it above any character of 
patchwork. Obviously a work covering such a wide scope must 
deal only in outline form with the general line of development and 
even then must run the risk of important omissions and dispropor- 
tion in treatment of different elements in the process. This is 
doubtless the weakest point in what is on the whole an extremely 
illuminating and penetrating treatment. 

Ethical evolution is separated from social evolution, though in 
fact they are closely related. “The strictly ethical element is the 
conception of the good whereby man seeks deliberately to regulate 
his conduct” (Part I, p. 40). Ethical progress is a progress in con- 
ceptions, acting through tradition. Among ethical conceptions we 
distinguish between the rule of action and the reason given for 
obeying it. The first is embodied in custom and law, the second is 
intertwined with the progress of thought in general, and religious 
thought in particular, from which that which is strictly ethical is to 
be disengaged. 

Part I is devoted to the first of these, the standard for measur- 
ing ethical progress; Part II, with the basis, or the reasons assigned 
for following the standard. 

The chapters of Part I deal with: The different forms of social 
organization; the manner in which conduct is regulated; custom 
and law; marriage and the position of women in savage and in 
civilized society ; the relation between communities, group morality ; 
relations within the group, class relations; property and poverty; 
a study of private right and community obligation. 

The outcome of the progress outlined in the foregoing is indi- 
cated on p. 367: 

Thus amid all the variety of social institutions and the ebb and flow 
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of historical change it is possible in the end to detect a double movement 
marking the transition from the lower to the higher levels of civilized law 
and custom. On the one hand the social order is strengthened and extended. 
....At the same time the social organization grows in extent. 

As these two lines progress the individual comes to a larger 
realization of rights guaranteed by society and of obligations due 
society. The development of the two poles, the individual and 
society, simultaneously, implies in a double sense the realization of 
humanity, that is, as a personal and as a universal concept. 

This first volume is a purely objective study, and presents a 
large mass of valuable material, gleaned from many sources. The 
scope is so wide, however, that the progress can be indicated only in 
outline; and in some cases there are serious omissions that detract 
from the comprehensiveness of a piece of work which purports to 
be complete, at least in outline. Thus, he devotes but forty-three 
pages to a discussion of “Law and Justice,” with an appendix of 
twelve pages on savage conditions. It is impossible in so narrow 
space to indicate even in outline all the elements involved in law as 
an expression of ethical status. Law is treated only as a means of 
punishing wrongs, and justice only as corrective. But distributive 
justice and law as an expression of the ethical social consciousness 
are both matters that call for some adequate treatment in a work 
that attempts to cover the ethical field. Again, the chapter on 
“Class Relations” is devoted entirely to a discussion of civil rights, 
with special reference to the history of slavery and serfdom. But 
this is only one of many class relations that appear within a group. 
The ethical problems arising from the relations of industrial classes 
to one another, is one example of many that might be mentioned. 

Part II deals with the sanctions of conduct, the reasons men 
have given for acting in a certain way. It falls into two main di- 
visions: the progress of ethical concepts as growing out of animis- 
tic and religious thought; and the development of ethical theory as 
a consciously distinct reflecting on the meaning and the end of 
human life. The first four chapters present: the early phases of 
thought ; ethical conceptions in early thought; the world and spirit ; 
monotheism. The last four are: ethical idealism; philosophic 
ethics; modern ethics; the line of ethical development. The treat- 
ment in this volume is thoroughly psychological, well balanced, 
and broadly sympathetic. The analysis of the ethical content of 
religious thought, including the Christian, is especially penetrating 
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and thorough. To a field that has generally been treated almost 
wholly from the metaphysical or the merely anthropological stand- 
point, Hobhouse has brought a masterly psychological treatment, 
which brings into clear relief the worth for actual life of the various 
lines of religious thought. Here as in the first volume he is forced 
by the scope of his task sometimes to too summary statements. But 
there seem to be fewer serious omissions in the second than in the 
first volume. 

Taken as a whole, the work is extremely valuable for sociologi- 
cal as well as for ethical thought. It has brought together a mass 
of carefully selected material; has woven together the conclusions 
of specialists in many fields; and has by its breadth of scope and 
subtility of psychological analysis shown the significance of these 
facts and conclusions. 

Ceci C. 
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Sin and Society: An Analysis of Latter-Day Iniquity. By 
EpwWaArD ALsworTH Ross. With a letter from PRESIDEN1 
RooseEvELtT. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Pp. xi+167. $1.00 

For competent persons, who are seriously interested in discern- 
ing the signs of the times, this book will perform the service of a 
high-power magnifying glass. Ethical discriminations which dog- 
matic morality, or the tide of life, obscures are brought out with 
the distinctness of a working drawing. There are types of persons 
whose moral judgments are mere reflections of their interested 
prejudice. These will like the author no better than Herodias loved 
John the Baptist, and for closely parallel reasons. People who are 
mentally and morally capable of putting together the related facts 
that moral judgments are always estimates of the effects of con- 
duct upon assumed conditions, and that the conditions of present 
life vary in uncalculated ways trom those in which our traditional 
judgments originated, will find the book a key to most timely ethi- 
cal discoveries. 

Already critics have unmasked the methods of defense likely to 
be adopted by people who resent the implications of the argument. 
The first stand is made on the position that the tone of the book is 
not judicial. If the author were a judge on the bench summing 
up the case for and against the individual 4. B. charged with one 
of the modern forms of sin analyzed in the book, a more colorless 
style would be in order. The book, however, contains no “thou art 
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the man.” It deals with principles, without presuming to point 
out their application to individuals. It visualizes qualities in con- 
duct which make action socially helpful or harmful, and conse- 
quently right or wrong. It is not possible to make these distinctions 
too clear. The man who resents a style which makes them vivid 
has only himself to blame if he is suspected of preferring confusion 
to truth. The second means of defense is an attempt to convict 
Professor Ross of apologizing for evils the badness of which he 
has not questioned, which, however, he rates as less dangerous 
than other wrongs which have not yet received their proper label. 
I am inclined to think that, as a pure matter of pedagogic strategy, 
it was a mistake to set up the categorical contrast between vice and 
sin, viz.: “By wice we mean practices that harm oneself; by 
sin, we mean conduct that harms another” (p. go). Most 
people whose consciences are troubled about questions of vice 
and sin at all are predisposed to the belief that the two cate- 
gories are not mutually exclusive; that with every vice reaction 
there goes along some sin reaction, and vice versa. The classifica- 
tion of acts thus regarded as like in kind into dissimilar moral 
species is likely to affect such persons as virtually a plea for 
tolerance of the class of acts appraised as less harmful, for 
the sake of making out a case against classes of acts alleged 
to be more harmful. That is, the effect on such people in the 
first instance will be rather to rally them to reassertion of the 
exceeding sinfulness of vice, than to convince them of the greater 
sinfulness of sin. This is no proper charge against the logic of the 
book, but merely a point in diagnosis of the mental conditions 
against which it must work. 

The weakest passage in the book is from the pen of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He says: 

You reject that most mischievous of socialistic theses, viz.: that prog 
ress is to be secured by the strife of classes. You insist, as all healthy- 
minded patriots should insist, that public opinion, if only sufficiently en- 
lightened and aroused, is equal to the necessary regenerative tasks and can 
yet dominate the future (p. xi). 

The nature fakir is an innocuous innocent compared with the 
man who uses the prestige of eminence to confuse fundamental 
ideas of human relations. Precisely what judicious use of the 
Socratic method would prove our myriad-minded chief magistrate 
to have meant by the two sentences, it is impossible to say. That 
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he wanted to count against the socialists is plain enough, but no 
one is likely to do much toward correcting the errors of socialism 
by denying the things in which they happen to have been among 
the advance agents of truth. There is hardly a more elementary 
social generalization than that struggle of contending interests is a 
perpetual factor in human progress. No competent sociologist 
any longer attempts to make a point against socialism on this non- 
debatable proposition. The contention must begin when some of 
the socialists try to force the general proposition into an untenable 
particular version. “Public opinion,” whether enlightened or not, 
is merely a euphemism for one method of mobilizing interests 
always engaged in the inevitable struggle. There has not been a 
day since he entered politics when President Roosevelt himself has 
not been as clear an incarnation of the struggle element in society 
as any interpreter of the conflict phase of the social process could 
wish. Of course it would have been indecorous for Professor 
Ross to look this gift horse in the mouth. No one will accuse him, 
however, of the confusion which the President’s compromising 


commendation contains. 
ALBION W. SMALL 


Administration and Educational Work of American Juvenile 
Reform Schools. By Davip S. SNEppDEN, Pu.D., Colum- 
bia University. “Contributions to Education,” Teachers 
College Series No. 12. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1907. Pp. 206. 

The chief significance of this little book is that a professor in 
one of our greatest teachers’ colleges has taken an interest in the 
administration and educational work in juvenile reform schools. 
It is to be hoped that it means a closer bond between the teaching 
profession and the reform schools. This interest should be recip- 
rocal and should prove of value to both the public schools and the 
reform schools. 

The author has evidently collected the reports of the ninety-six, 
or more juvenile reform schools, has visited some of them, and made 
up his study on the basis of these reports and visits. It was found 
difficult to answer a given question from the records of all these 
schools for there has been no uniformity of record and report. 
Accordingly many questions have been discussed from the reports 
of some small group of the schools, the records of which it was 
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possible to compare. It is represented that the findings in such 
cases are either typical as to all the schools, or most significant for 
the problem in hand. 

It is the author’s conclusion that the probable channels along 

which further development of juvenile reform schools will run 
are: 
A more perfect classification of the children into groups where mutual 
intercourse would prove most helpful and least harmful; the development 
of increased opportunities for free and spontaneous play; the development 
of industrial training which would make the child more conscious of the 
purpose of his efforts, even at intermediate stages; and the enriching of the 
school work by a greater appeal to the self-active tendencies of the child 
at certain points—all of which seem to be well on the way to realization 

The practice, only begun as vet, of providing separate and 
special institutions for the feeble minded and for the truant, apart 
from the reform schools, is commended, and a larger use of the 
parole system is recommended. 

The study is chiefly inductive, no small proportion of the text 
matter being in the form of quotations from reports. Although 
there are a number of small errors in composition both by author 
and printer, and some statements that need further consideration, 
the book is eminently worth while. It should be in the hands of 
every superintendent and teacher of the juvenile reform schools of 
this country and could very profitably be read by all educators who 
are also citizens. 

T. J. Ritey 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


General Sociology: An Analytical Reference Syllabus. By 
GeorGeE Howarp, head professor of political 
science and sociology in the University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Neb. Published by the University. Pp. 86. 

Comparative Federal Institutions: An Analytical Reference 
Syllabus. By the same. Pp. 133. 

1. This very useful analytical bibliography is divided into four 
chapters: Chap. i, “Characteristics of Sociological Science,” 
under which are five subdivisions; chap. ii, “Elements of Society. 
The Social Population,” with three subdivisions; chap. iii, “The 
Factors or Causes of Social Phenomena,” with five subdivisions; 
chap. iv, “The Social Processes,” with seven subdivisions. 
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It gives a bird's-eye view of the sociological field with a full 
guide to the literature available for more minute exploration. 

2. This is similar to the work noticed above. it has six chapters 
with fifty-two subdivisions and furnishes a very full guide to the 
literature of the subject. 

Victor E. HELLEBERG 


THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Development of Western Civilization: a Study in Ethical, 


Economic and Political Evolution. By J. Dorsey Forrest, 
Pu.D. The University of Chicago Press, 1907. Pp. ix+ 406. 

This is an attempt to outline the genesis of western civilization 
with the purpose of giving the student the “sociological point of 
view.” The limitations of space compel the author to a very severe 
selection of the material to be used. He merely indicates, in the 
first chapter, the contributions of the Jews, the Greeks, and the 
Romans, to the civilization bequeathed by these societies to Europe 
in the Middle Ages, when the Teutons overran the Roman Empire. 
The greater portion of the book (chaps. ii, iii, iv, and v, pp. 68- 
316) is given up to the development of European society during 
the Middle Ages with a final chapter on “Social Movements of 
Today.” 

Professor Forrest emphasizes the economic, political, and ethical 
causes in turn as each bears the chief part in the process of change, 
but keeps the reader in mind of the fact that all these causes are 
always at work. The clue to the development is the emergerice of 
the individual from practical identity with his small group into full 
antithesis with human society. His relations with his fellow-men 
were at first few, rigid, and of very limited extent. Gradually, as 
reason and social organization grew, these relations increased in 
number, variety, flexibility, and extent. He is to be defined in 
terms of the functions he performs for the society of which he 
forms a part. 

With a background in the mind of the student obtained by wide 
collateral reading, and with oral expansions in the classroom, the 
book would form an admirable syllabus for a course in which the 
student should learn to look at human history as a whole and to be 
able to place in its proper perspective any separate book, period, or 
movement. 

Victor E. HELLEBERG 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Social Democracy and Population. By Atvan A. TENNEY, 
Pu.D., Columbia University. Columbia University Press, 
1907. Pp. 89. 

Defining social democracy in Lowell's phrase as a form of 
society “in which every man has a chance and knows that he has 
it,” Dr. Tenney inquires how far the realization of such a type 
is conditioned by population. Rejecting Kidd's hypothesis that 
indefinite degeneration must follow upon any such easement in the 
struggle for existence as social democracy implies, the author shows 
that elimination by starvation or otherwise is only one of the 
selective processes; that there is another great type, reproductive 
selection, which depends upon unlikeness of birth-rates rather than 
on unlikeness of death-rates. There is, therefore, no reason why 
a salutary selection might not go on briskly in a society which had 
eliminated brutality from the struggle for subsistence. Society 
is already interfering with the propagation of the unfit, and there 
is no reason why many limitations upon the biological process 
should not be successfully imposed in a democracy. 

More striking, however, is Dr. Tenney’s inquiry as to the sta- 
bility of social democracy in the presence of international com- 
petition. He shows that no people can realize social democracy 
without restricting the birth-rate sufficiently to raise the plane of 
comfort. Now, what will happen when the society in which men 
are dear competes with the societies in which they are cheap? At 
times in the past the dear-men society, thanks to its superior civili- 
zation, has had the advantage in numbers and weapons. But no 
such monopoly of an advancement is possible in these days when 
a superiority in technique, implements, or weapons is so promptly 
diffused. The prolific people of the Orient imitate our efficiency, 
but not our standards of living. In Japan or China, a few thousand 
progressives modernize army and navy, reorganize financial and 
commercial systems, and introduce railroads, telegraphs, and fac- 
tories, but certain factors of high birth-rate, ancestor worship, 
early marriage, low position of women, etc., lie deep in the customs 
of the folk and change slowly. Presently in the struggle for colo- 
nies or markets, a people multiplying at an oriental rate confront 
the low-birth-rate occidental society with guns just as good but 
with more men behind the guns. What then? Unless the latter 
enjoys an easily defended situation it may be forced to the wall and 
with it social democracy. 
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Dr. Tenney concludes that the permanence of democracy in the 
United States is guaranteed by our happy situation between two 
oceans. Thanks to our natural barriers, we do not need to vie with 
our rivals in cheapening human beings. How mistaken, therefore, 
to throw away our advantages by letting in cheap men, or by 
developing a population dependent upon foreign trade. In his own 


words: 

Cheap labor is the capitalist’s demand. But cheap labor means cheap 
men. Will the country forego an increased gross wealth and accept in- 
creased per capita wealth for a smaller number of better men? Will it 
protect its laborers from the competition of foreign labor not by tariff on 
their products, but by preventing the entrance of those who will depress the 
plane of living? Will it extend the principle on the basis of which it has 
already excluded the Coolie? Will it make the sacrifice of substituting labor 
saving machinery even when it could produce more cheaply by obtaining 
cheap labor? Will it consciously deal with the question of population by 
means of the social limitations within its control? Will it for the sake of 
geographical unity and the avoidance of international complications give up 
the Philippines? To gain time for the gradual reduction of the rate of 
population increase, will it maintain the Monroe doctrine with a view to 


sending whatever future surplus population may arise in this country into 
South America, there in turn to develop American ideals of social democ- 
racy in the safety of a second geographical area? Above all, will it do these 
things before the increase in its own population makes necessary molens 
volens an entrance into the world’s struggle for foreign markets in compe- 
tition with peoples of a lower plane of living? 

The sample given indicates the originality, foresightedness, and 
statesmanlike breadth of an essay that no scholar or public man can 
afford to overlook. 

Epwarp ALswortH Ross 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


An English Journal of Sociology.—Both for its importance as a_biblio- 
graphical item, and as an index of the present sociological outlook in England, 
we present in full the following publishers’ announcement: 

Messrs. Sherratt & Hughes have much pleasure in announcing that they will 
publish, on January 15, 1908, The Sociological Review, which will be the only 
journal of its kind in this country. While France, Italy, Germany, the United 
States, and other countries have for some years supported sociological publica- 
tions, no periodical covering the whole field of sociology, and devoted to 
sociology alone, is at present published in Great Britain. Naturally, many of the 
subjects which the Review will cover are already represented in the journals 
of various specialisms, but the purpose of the Review wi'l be to touch each 
specialism at a point where it comes into contact with general sociology. It 
does not lie within its province to cater for the detailed investigations of the 
regular specialist, but rather to offer him a common ground whereon he may 
discuss his principles and results with the representatives of other specialisms in 
the presence of those interested in sociology at large. But from this point of 
view much of what is written and said under the title of ethics, economics, juris- 
prudence, and political science ; many results of the history of religion, literature, 
and art; many of the conclusions of anthropology, and the social applications of 
biology and psychology fall within the sociological purview. In particular, the 
conductors of the Review hope to show that the problems of the day may be 
just as much objects of a detached and impartial scientific interest as any period 
in past history, or any phase of primitive life. 

Thus to bring together the manifold investigations of the problems of human 
society and so focus their results as to throw light upon the broad principles of 
social philosophy and their application in practical life, is the outstanding 
problem of sociology to the solution of which it is the aim of The Sociological 
Review to contribute. 

As the organ of the Sociological Society, the Review takes the place of 
the annual volume of Sociological Papers in which the proceedings of the 
Society have hitherto been published, and of which three volumes have appeared. 
As the work of the Society has grown it has been more and more felt by the 
council that a record of transactions alone did not adequately cover the field. 
Much that is of interest in oral discussion is of less value in the form of print, 
and conversely, there is often matter suitable for a Review which would be out 
of place in the meetings of the Society. The Sociological Review will have the 
material contributed at meetings to draw upon, but will also be able to go 
farther afield and obtain articles from those who are not able to read papers, 
and in this way it is hoped will become the mouthpiece of the whole sociological 
movement in this country. Further, it is an integral part of the work of a 
Review to give an adequate account of contemporary literature and of the 
periodical publications which deal with sociological problems. Every effort will 
be made by the editorial committee to make the Review on this side a record, 
as complete as possible, of contemporary sociology. 


The Positive Philosophy of Penal Law.—-The same criterion should be 
used to explain criminality that is used to explain genius. The true cause of the 
success of the genius is anterior to him; his work is a synthesis, an acceleration 
of ideas and sentiments that already existed and were in a process of develop- 
ment among a people. It is necessary to seek the cause of criminality, also, in 
the social environment; the anthropological, organic, and psychic characters are 
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only the tendencies due to heredity, which can develop or fail to develop, 
according as they find or fail to find favorable soil. 

The social environment is the deciding factor in determining the criterion 
of crime, in defining the essence of criminality, and in determining the various 
manifestations and transformations of criminality. The normal individual does 
not exist. All individuals are more or less a collection of vices and virtues. 
The point at which just action degenerates into criminal action cannot be deter- 
mined. The criterion of criminality, therefore, cannot be something absolute, 
but it changes with time, place, and people. A crime may be defined as the 
action of a person who, on account of particular psycho-organic conditions and 
special conditions of the physico-social environments, conflicts with the ethico- 
social standards sanctioned by a given people at a given historic period. A legal 
crime is a violation of the positive law; a natural crime is conflict with the 
ethico-social ideals, customs, and morality of a given period. The progress of 
civilization does not eliminate crime; only the form is changed. 

Education is one of the multiple coefficiencies of moral redemption. The 
force of heredity decreases and the force of education increases with ascent in 
the zodlogical scale. Melioration in economic conditions is the principal means 
of arresting the development of criminality. The influence of physical factors is 
indirect and diminishes in direct ratio to the progress in civilization, because 
the individual becomes more subject to historical and social factors, and less 
subject to natural agents. 

Sociology ought to be the fundamental guide in the study of criminality 
from the etiological, as well as from the therapeutic point of view, for the legis- 
lator as well as for the scholar.—Francesco Cosentini, “La philosophie positive 
du droit pénal,” Revue internationale sociologie, Vol. 15, p. 707, October, 1907. 

H. S. 


Trade-Unionism in Germany.—Trade-unionism in Germany, though of 
more recent origin than in England, has outstripped the latter both numerically 
and proportionally. Germany shows an army of 2,300,000 organized workmen, 
or about 30 per cent. of the workers, occupied in trade and commerce. England 
has 1,900,000 organized workers, or somewhat less than 30 per cent. of the 
laborers, in unions. The advance of the movement is typified by the German 
centralized unions, few of which existed before 1890 when they had 250,000 
members, against a membership of 1,797,285 in 1906. The majority of the 
present-day unions are children of the movement promoted at the end of the 
sixties of the last century by the leaders of the Social Democracy. Those estab- 
lished at that time were suppressed by the government, because the states 
of the Empire allowed of no free federation of independent societies dealing with 
public affairs. In 1899, when these laws were abrogated, these trade-unions 
became in fact Socialist unions. The shortsighted opportunist politics of Bis- 
marck, which sought to lull the German workers into tame submission by granting 
them beneficent insurance regulations, etc., could not stop the movement. The 
unions still find a work to do in “friendly benefits” and in keeping the wages 
above the level fixed by the “iron wages law."’ The sum total of the expenditure 
of the sixty-six German centralized unions in 1906 was 36,963,413 marks. Fight- 
ing spirit and fighting efficiency are two different things, and to gauge the eco- 
nomic effect of the increasing number of wage movements in Germany requires 
more than a few summary figures. The direction of the current indicates 
economic progress for the workers.—Ed. Bernstein, in Contemporary Review, 
November, 1907. L. W. 


The Scope and the Importance to the State of the Science of National 
Eugenics.—There is still another science which calls for support and 
sympathy; which in the near future will demand its endowments, its special 
laboratory, its technical library, its enthusiastic investigators, and its proper 
share in the curriculum of academic studies—the science of mankind. What 
weight has philosophy, anthropology, or political economy at present in the 
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field of statesmanship? And is not the lesson of history rather that of example 
and analogy than of true explanation and measurement of national evolution? 

The primary purpose of statecraft is to insure that the nation as a whole 
shall possess sanity; it must be sound in body and sound in mind. No success 
will attend our attempts to understand past history, to cast light on present 
racial changes, or to predict future development, if we leave out of account the 
biological factors. 

Francis Galton, in establishing a laboratory for the study of national 
eugenics in the University of London, has defined this new science as “the study 
of agencies under social control that may improve or impair the racial qualities of 
future generations, either physically or mentally.”” The word “eugenic” here has 
the double sense of the English well bred, goodness of nature, and goodness of 
nurture. Our science does not propose to confine its attention to problems of 
inheritance only, but to deal also with problems of environment and of nurture, 

The university is the true field for the study of those agencies which may 
improve or impair our racial qualities. To become a true science, you must 
remove our study from the strife of parties, from the conflict of creeds, from 
false notions of charity, or the unbalanced impulses of sentiment. You must 
treat it with the observational caution and critical spirit that you give to other 
branches of biology. 

In every branch of science there exist, I believe, three chief stages of 
development: (1) The idiological, when men have formed ideas about phe- 
nomena on the basis of very limited experience, when they spend their time 
and energy in discussing these ideas without much reference to the phenomena 
themselves; (2) the observational, a stage fundamental toward any really 
scientific theory of nature, when men merely observe phenomena critically, and 
record and describe their sequences; (3) the metrical, when men proceed 
from observation to measurement, to accurate numerical expression of the 
sequences involved. Any branch of science, until it reaches its third or metrical 
stage of development, is incomplete. There are few departments of scientific 
investigation which provide so thoroughly for discipline in all the three branches 
of science as biology; this is particularly true of its applications to man. 

The material of this new science of eugenics, both physical and psychical, 
may be provided by every large school and university ; its methods must be those 
applicable to mass observations, that is to say, those actuarial methods applied to 
biological data, which we now term the methods of biometry; the definiteness 
of its aims and conclusions is illustrated in its adducing evidence and proving: 
(1) that man varies; (2) that these variations, favorable or unfavorable, are 
inherited ; and (3) that they are selected—thus applying to national growth the 
Darwinian hypothesis concerning the individual that the sounder one has 
more chance of surviving in the contest with physical and organic environment. 
It is therefore better able to produce and rear offspring, which in their turn 
inherit its advantageous characters. Profitable variations are thus seized on by 
natural selections, and perpetuated by heredity. 

As to variation, in both men and women, its extent has been measured by 
the biometric school in nearly two hundred cases. The variability in any single 
local race of men amounts from 4 or 5 to 15 or 20 per cent. of the absolute value 
of the character. 

As to the inheritance of variations in men, there appears no doubt that good 
and bad physique (physical), the liability to and immunity from disease (patho- 
logical), and the moral characters and the mental temperament (psychical) 
are inherited and with much the same intensity. 

As to rational selection, in order that it should be suspended, it is not 
sufficient to reduce the selective death-rate; it is necessary that the relative 
fertility of the unfit should be higher than that of the fit. It is at once obvious 
(from table showing comparison of fertility of deaf-mutes, tuberculous, criminal, 
and insane stocks with that of more normal classes, that degenerate stocks under 
present social conditions are not short-lived; they live to have more than the 
normai size of family. Natural selection is largely suspended, but not the 
inheritance of degeneracy nor the fertility of the unfit. On the contrary, there is 
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more than a suspicion of the suspension of the fertility of the fit. Every condi- 
tion which makes for bad nurture as well as bad nature seems to emphasize the 
birth-rate. 

As we have found conscientiousness is inherited so I have little doubt that 
the criminal tendency descends in stock. We cannot reform the criminal, nor 
cure the insane, from the standpoint of heredity; the taint varies not with their 
moral or mental conduct. 

The biological factors are dominant in the evolution of mankind ; these, and 
these alone, can throw light on the rise and fall of nations, on racial progress, 
and national degeneracy. Consciously or unconsciously, we have suspended the 
racial purgation maintained in less developed communities by natural selection. 
We return our criminals after penance, our insane and tuberculous after 
“recovery,” to their old lives; we have the mentally defective flotsam on the 
flood-tide of primordial passions. 

The time seems upon us when the biological sciences shall begin to do for 
man what the physical have done for more than a century; when they shall aid 
him in completing his mastery of his organic development, as the physical 
sciences have largely taught him to control his inorganic environment. To bring 
this about we need above all two factors: first a knowledge of inheritance, varia- 
tions, selections, and fertility in man, and the relation of these results to racial 
efficiency ; second, an altered tone with regard to those phases of our sexual life 
upon which the health and welfare of the nation as a whoie so largely depend.— 
Karl Pearson, in Popular Science Monthly, November, 1907. G. A. S. 


Back to the Land.—American competition in agriculture is largely respon- 
sible for European rural depopulation since 1860. France and Germany have 
avoided these consequences somewhat by protective duties, and Austria by 
the development of home industries. “How can the land be managed and 
employed that it shall be made to pay?” Ownership of land is only secondarily 
a stimulus to agricultural success. One hundred years ago, a peasant proprietary 
was unable to cope with capitalistic competition, and it is not likely it could 
now. The failure of ordinary tillage in England to be remunerative means a 
demand for new crops, and new methods both of tillage and of marketing ; and the 
small proprietor is not the person to attempt anything new. Some industries 
of Europe have not suffered from American competition, as cultivation of the 
vine, of flowers, and Danish dairy farming and poultry raising; but the small 
holder in England can hardly market his goods at a sufficient price to pay, as 
compared with the extensive dealer. But very small holdings or allotments, 
producing for home consumption only, are not open to this objection. It adds 
to the family income, to the stability of life, and gives a wholesome and attrac- 
tive home interest. Rapid transit makes this possible also for many artisans. 
Subsistence farming is capable of indefinite extension. Méill’s objections will not 
now apply with the new attitude toward the doctrine of free trade and the bug- 
bears of the wages fund and overpopulation theories. Its tendency to check the 
fluidity of labor would not offset its advantages.—W. Cunningham, in Economic 
Review, October, 1907. t. 
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